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Florence Williams (England 

1856 - Australia 1931) A native bird 
with mountain berries and native flora, 
backed by Mount Wellington 1873-75, 
oil on canvas 

Sarah Stone (England c 1760-1844) 
Shells 1781, drawing in watercolour 


Florence Williams’s A native bird with mountain 
berries and native flora, backed by Mount 
Wellington is a stunning work of around 
1873-75. It is full of detailed flora and fauna 
native to Tasmania, with Mount Wellington in 
the background, although the central subject 

is the state’s Eastern Rosella. Williams is not 
generally well known, but this painting shows 
her as a very capable artist. 


Born in London, the eldest of six children of 
barrister Ralph Thomas and his wife Ann, 

she received some early lessons and 
encouragement from painter and illustrator 
John Everett Millais. While still a teenager, 

she exhibited and sold her oil paintings at the 
Royal Academy. She continued to paint after 
marrying civil engineer Alfred Williams in 
1862, with whom she had three children, and 
later moved to Australia, becoming a founding 
member of the Art Society of New South Wales. 


Sarah Stone, on the other hand, never set foot 
in the colonies, although she was the first female 
artist to depict Australian subjects and is best 
known here for her contribution to John White’s 
1790 Journal of a voyage to New Soutb Wales. 
She established her reputation at a young age 

in England while working as a natural history 
artist for Sir Ashton Lever between 1781 and 
1785, although she had been commissioned a 
year earlier to paint a collection of specimens 
gathered by Captain James Cook. 


This assortment of exotic shells is thought 

to have been collected on Cook's first Pacific 
voyage from 1768 to 1771. Most of the species 
are found in the Indo-Pacific region, but the 
peach-coloured scallop shell, Pecten fumatus, 
is only distributed along the east coast of 
Australia, between Tasmania and Sydney. Stone 
and her husband shared a love of painting and 
they exhibited together at the Royal Academy. 


Privilege afforded them the luxury to paint, 
passion drove them to succeed at a time 
when men dominated the field 


Masterpieces for 
the Nation Fund 


Support the NGAS bid to acquire these evocative works by two women who 
skilfully painted Australian subjects during and before the birth of the colonies 


Give now by contacting us on (02) 6240 6408 or via foundation@nga.gov.au 


Donations of $2 or more are tax deductible 
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THROUGH THE PRACTICAL, THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL, FIX AND MAKE 
BRINGS DIFFERENT PEOPLE TOGETHER TO 
ACTIVELY QUESTION OUR CONSUMPTION OF 
AND RELATIONSHIP WITH OBJECTS. 


FIX AND MAKE IS A SERIES OF WORKSHOPS AND TALKS AT 
HOTEL HOTEL ABOUT HOW TO FIX AND MAKE THINGS. 


UPCOMING 
SAT 12 MAR FOOD 
Knife Making and Preserving. 
Learn three preserving techniques - salting, pickling and 
fermenting with Monster head chef Dan Flatt. Sharpen 
your own knives on specially sourced mountain stones 
with Cheng Fei. Appreciate handmade blades and find out 
how knives are made with metal smith Rowan McLachlan 
of Rowsaan. 


SAT 26 MAR FOOD 

Oyster Appreciation. 

Make your own shucker with Alison Jackson. Learn how 
to shuck like a pro with Steve Feletti from Moonlight Flat 
Oysters. Discover how to bring out an oyster's delicate 
flavour with Monster kitchen and bar head chef Dan Flatt. 
Taste lots of oysters. Eat lunch. A good day. 


SAT 09 APR 

The Art of Kintsugi. 

Learn the art of Kintsugi — a Japanese technique for 
repairing smashed or chipped pottery where the damage 
is celebrated as a part of the objects history with 
ceramicist Naomi Taplin who makes the dishes you can 
eat off at Monster. 


SAT 16 APR 

Repair. Remake. Swap. 

Clothing waste is a big problem, created by fast fashion. 

This event is a meeting place for our loved yet neglected 
clothing to be repaired, remade or swapped. Bring an old 
item and leave with a piece you can love all over. 


SAT 30 APR KIDS 

Invent an Instrument. 

Assemble an instrument from waste, install an immersive 
sound environment and play in a robotic orchestra with 
Melbourne artist Dylan Martorell. 


SAT 01 MAY 

Ghost Net Weaving. 

Learn traditional weaving techniques from artists from 

the Torres Strait. Facilitated by Lynnette Griffiths, the 
Artistic Director of Erub Arts, in conjunction with Melanie 
Katsalidis from Pieces of Eight. Together you will make 

a large-scale woven artwork from ghost net — harmful 
fishing nets that have been left in the ocean by fishermen. 
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Tom Roberts 

Final weeks! Ends 28 March © the NGA 
Experience the work of legendary Australian artist 
Tom Roberts. 


Tickets on sale now 


Behind the scenes 
Ends 8 May @ the NGA 
Innovative 2Oth-century prints by leading artists 


men 


and master printer Ken Tyler. 
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The world is beautiful 
Ends 5 June @ the NGA 
Some of the greatest photographs of the last 100 years. 


The Last Temptation 
Ends 25 April @ NGA Contemporary 
The amazing work of internationally acclaimed artists 
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Ken and Julia Yonetani. 


Black 

Ends 13 June @ the NGA 

Exploring the significance and power of black in 
20th-century art. 
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Fiona Hall: Wrong Way Time 
Opens 22 April @ the NGA 
Hall's installation Wrong Way Time from last year's 
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Venice Biennale arrives at the NGA. 
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NGA ELSEWHERE 


Impressions of Paris 2 
Ends 29 March © Lake Macquarie City Art Gallery z 
The work of Honoré Daumier, Edgar Degas and 3 
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Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. 


SONOS 
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Light moves 

Ends 10 April @ Cairns Regional Gallery 

23 April — 19 June © Broken Hill Art Gallery 

A selection of video art since its early days in the 1960s 


to now. 
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William Kentridge 

Ends 17 April © Art Gallery of Ballarat 

7 May - 31 July © Queen Victoria Museum and Art Gallery 
A major figure in contemporary art. 


Max and Olive 

Riddoch Art Gallery, 18 March - 8 May 

The exceptional partnership between Olive Cotton 
and Max Dupain. 


Follow us © El © nga.gov.au 


Wrong Way Time 2012-15 (detail), enamel on longcase clock. Photo: Clayton Glen 
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I for Intervention Melissa Loughnan 
investigates the intriguing world of art 
interventions, highlighting three projects in 
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Nicholls unfolds Dale Frank's exciting and 
very contemporary take on colonial history 
in New South Wales 
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In conversation Gilbert and George spent 
an hour uncensored and on stage with 
NGA Director Gerard Vaughan 


Fiona Hall: Wrong way time Deborah Hart 
explores the work of last year's representative 


at the Venice Biennale, coming soon to the NGA 


Diary of an object Crispin Howarth recounts 


the adventure on which Sir David Attenborough 
discovered more than the nature of Papua 


New Guinea's Hunstein Ranges 
Profiles Judy Watson, Jacky Redgate, Xu Zhen 
Behind the scenes 


NGA Shop 
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Ken and Julia Yonetani in their exhibition 
Tbe Last Temptation at NGA Contemporary 


Director's word 


Gerard Vaughan 


This year has started well for the National 
Gallery of Australia, with warm responses to the 
new displays in our collection galleries and to 
the exhibition Tom Roberts, which is proving to 
be extremely popular. The exceptional quality 
of the catalogue has made it a “must have’ 
purchase. Our first edition of Artonview for the 
year is full of current and upcoming events and 
we have taken the opportunity to refresh its 
design and look, with more changes to come in 
later issues. 

When I arrived I prepared a vision statement 
to underpin our ‘Changing the NGA’ strategy 
and, in it, articulated a new approach to 
contemporary practice, announcing my wish to 
establish a new department of Contemporary 
Arts Practice—Global. In a strong field, we 
were delighted when our curator Jaklyn 
Babington was selected as our first Senior 
Curator in this department. Jaklyn is working 
on an ambitious program of new displays 
and acquisitions and when asked to give her 
thoughts on contemporary art and the NGA’s 
direction, commented: ‘A renewed commitment 
to contemporary art provides such an exciting 
opportunity for the NGA. By way of a world- 
picture approach, the new department will 
build a dynamic contemporary collection with a 
focus on the most innovative global and hybrid 
practices post 2000. Under the “contemporary” 
banner, the NGA also plans to work with 
today’s most fascinating artists. We are all 
looking forward to offering a raft of next-level 


art experiences to our audiences’. 


It is apt that we have started our program 
with Jim Lambie’s wonderful brightly 
coloured floor piece in our foyer, which has 
been a crowd favourite. We have more such 
interventions to come. Further we are working 
on refurbishing the sculpture gallery to become 
our contemporary display space in the months 
ahead, commencing with an initial rehang 
focused on contemporary China. Reading this 
edition, you can see some of artists and works 
that we are already showcasing. 

We look forward to hosting Fiona Hall’s 
Wrong Way Time, the exhibition created for 
the new Australian Pavilion at the Venice 
Biennale, so that Australian audiences can also 
see this great ‘national’ exhibition back home. 
As the NGA has a strong collection of Hall’s 
work, we will be able to include some of it to 
give a deeper appreciation of this renowned 
artist. Keeping to the theme of contemporary 
Australian artists, we are organising a major 
survey of Mike Parr for later this year, which 
will demonstrate his virtuosity across film, 
performance, painting and printmaking over 
some five decades. 

Shortly, we will announce our summer 
‘blockbuster’ exhibition, which I am sure 
will delight people all over the country, once 
again bringing to Australia a remarkable 
exhibition with broad appeal—another ‘must 
see’ experience. I hope you enjoy the autumn 
edition of Artonview and will visit the changing 
exhibitions and permanent collection refreshes 


as often as you can throughout the year. 
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News and review 


Biennale of Sydney 


The 20th Biennale of Sydney, themed 

“The future is already here—it’s just not evenly 
distributed’, will unfold across thirteen venues 
and a number of in-between spaces around 

the city from 18 March to 5 June. Curated by 
Stephanie Rosenthal, it takes as a starting point 
a question: if each era has a different view of 
reality, what is ours? While some artists explore 
today’s increasingly elusive distinction between 
virtual and physical, others evince a return to 
corporeal presence. This often takes form as 
performance, of which there is much during the 
exhibition, from simple gestures and one-on- 
one encounters to conceptual dance and even a 
reimagining of legendary futurist (anti-)opera 
Victory over the sun. 

Dance has a particularly strong presence in 
this Biennale, including a one-off presentation 
of Boris Charmatz’s manger, a new piece which 
asks, unusually, what role the mouth, and 
specifically eating, might play in choreography 
and performance. Elsewhere, the Biennale has 
hired Some Proximity, the second of Adam 
Linder’s Choreographic Services, where two 


dancers and an arts writer transform critical 
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reflections on their situation into choreographic 
embodiment. And, over three weekends, with 
Here, an echo, Agatha Gothe-Snape and 

dancer Brooke Stamp conceive performative 
interferences in unexpected urban locations, 
treating the city itself as score. Meanwhile, 

with Nowhere and everywhere at the same 

time, no 2, William Forsythe flips the equation 
between artist and audience. The work performs 
the viewer, inviting visitors to navigate spaces 
that open up in an automated field of shifting 
pendulums. The resulting dance is one of 
avoidance, bringing awareness back to the 
weightedness that comes with being and moving 
in the world. 

While method and outcome vary, 
performance in this context emerges from 
acknowledging that bodies are both temporal 
and spatial. Whether subject, object or agent, 
the human form is thought through within time 
and in space, and in lived relations, drawing our 
attention to questions of political change and 
potential futures in the process. Bree Richards, 
Nick Waterlow OAM Curatorial Fellow, 
Biennale of Sydney 


20th Biennale of Sydney @ Sydney, 
18 March - 5 June 2016 20bos.com 


Nolan's Riverbend 


Sidney Nolan’s huge nine-panel work 
Riverbend, the most famous treasure in the art 
collection of the ANU, is now on show at the 
NGA, where it brilliantly complements Nolan’s 
much-loved Ned Kelly paintings on display in 
the gallery opposite. 

Riverbend could be regarded as the 
Antipodean answer to Monet’s famous waterlily 
cycle. It envelops the viewer in a spirited 
evocation of the Victorian bush, with its 
majestic serenity disturbed by the hide-and-seek 
of larrikin outlaws and mounted police. With 
amazing technical bravado, Nolan conjures a 
palpable atmosphere and completely believable 
sense of place. 

Together, the panels of Riverbend form an 
enveloping panorama while also breaking down 
to suggest the frames of a filmstrip. Motion and 
stillness co-exist. The violent adventures of the 
Kelly gang and their pursuers are ultimately 
absorbed and diminished by the still expanse of 
grey water and whispering, immemorial bush. 

This powerful work is on loan from ANU’s 
Drill Hall only for a limited time, so Nolan 
lovers—and we know there are many of you— 
take note and don’t miss this special opportunity 
to experience a rare dialogue set up at the NGA 
between these two great Nolan series. 


Riverbend @ NGA, Canberra, until 25 April 


Big Picture, little screen 


To date, the response to the exhibition Tom 
Roberts at the NGA has been sensational. 
Audiences have flocked to see the work of one 
of our most loved artists presented together 

for the first time in over two decades, including 
his iconic national narratives such as Shearing 
the rams 1888-90, A break away! 1891 and 
Bailed up 1895/1927. Surprising though, it is 
the lesser-known works, the hidden gems, that 
have proved among the most popular, with a 
still life of a vase of poppies from 1921 currently 


leading the poll for ‘best in show’. 
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One national narrative is close behind, 
Roberts’s magnum opus Opening of the first 
parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
by HRH The Duke of Cornwall and York, 

9 May, 1901 1901-03. Aptly referred to as 

the “Big Picture’ by the artist, this exquisitely 
detailed five-metre-wide painting includes a 
staggering 269 recognisable faces. Twenty-nine 
of these were selected for an easy-to-use iPad 
app to provide context and background to some 
of the people present at this momentous event. 
The Duke of Cornwall and York and his wife; 
members of parliament, including several future 
prime ministers; members of the diplomatic 
corps; the press and Melbourne’s elite, including 
Roberts’s best mate and fellow artist Fredrick 
McCubbin, are there. 

A short biography on each focuses on their 
role in the lead up to Federation and, in some 
cases, personal relationships with the artist 
and his preparation for this work. Along 
with the historic context, several unusual 
facts are included; for example, Lord and 
Lady Lamington’s connection to an iconic 
Australian sweet treat, Sir Alfred Deakin’s 
association with the RSPCA and his devout 
vegetarianism and Janet Lady Clarke’s link 
with cricket and the creation of the Ashes. 
Accompanying each elucidating text are 
photographs and other official portraits as 
well as details from the Big Picture that, 
with the pinch-to-zoom functionality of the app, 


enable audiences to view Roberts’s painting with 


a never-before-seen clarity. 

The app is designed for audiences to garner 
additional information—as the Prime Minister 
discovered at the launch of the exhibition 
last December—but can also be hours of 
fun. Simeran Maxwell, Assistant Curator 
of Tom Roberts 


Tom Roberts © NGA, Canberra, until 28 March 


Opposite: Boris Charmatz manger 2015, 
performance as part of BMW Tate Live: 
‘If Tate Modern was Musée de la danse?’ 
at Tate Modern, London, choreography: 
Boris Charmatz. Photo: Brotherton-Lock 
for Tate Photography © Tate Photography 
Left: Sidney Nolan Riverbend 1964-65, 

oil on board, nine panels. The Australian 
National University Collection, Canberra 
Above left: Title screen of the app for the 
Big Picture 

Above right: The Hon Malcolm Turnbull, 
MP, Prime Minister of Australia, explores 
The Big Picture through the NGA's innovative 
and informative app in the exhibition 

Tom Roberts 
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Grayson Perry 


For a persona-driven practice such as Perry’s, 
nuance can be an impediment to success. At the 
Opera House last December, Perry delivered 
or, rather, performed his keynote lecture “How 
to be an artist just like me’ in eight-inch pink 
platform clogs, miniature red sombrero and 
bedizened ‘Baby Jane’ frock—an outfit designed 
by one of his Central St Martins students in 
fashion (a requirement for the course). 

Grayson, as alter ego Claire, stepped 
lithely over themes of taste and class, familial 
dysfunction (‘It’s good to have a bit of grit 
in the oyster. Choose your parents carefully’) 
authenticity, artifice and art world pretension. 
Tellingly, Perry reflected on identity as a co- 
created phenomenon: ‘A person puts out an 
idea of themselves,’ the artist mused, ‘and the 
other affirms it, willing it into being’. This is 
a lesson in forming identity that Perry’s art 
readily enacts. 

The talk served as a sprightly introduction 
to the themes in the blockbuster exhibition 
newly opened across the Quay. My pretty little 
art career is the first exhibition of work by the 
UK artist in an Australian institution and is 
the most comprehensive survey of his work to 
date anywhere. Spanning the entire third floor 
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of the Museum of Contemporary Art Australia 
and covering Perry’s long career, the exhibition 
features more than sixty of the artist’s iconic 
ceramic vases, works on paper, machine- 
loomed tapestries and sculptures in iron, brass 
and bronze. 

Perry’s style is marked by elaborate 
decoration. Surfaces are floridly worked into 
churning soliloquies on religion, capitalism, 
nationalistic fervour and the British Royal 
family, the artist’s own family, sexuality, 
transvestism and alienation from mainstream 
society. Appealing to a host of references from 
Japanese Satsuma earthenware to medieval 
cartography, Batik and Christian iconography, 
his works exploit the tensions between high 
and folk art, ‘good’ taste and kitsch, solemn 
tradition and punk iconoclasm, pomp and 
suburbanality. 

The artist’s use of dichotomy, allegory and 
symbolism imbue the works in My pretty little 
art career with a parabolic significance such 


that the personal mythology wrought in and 


through them becomes indivisible from the artist 


in everyday life. A willing audience need simply 
affirm the myth. Brooke Babington, artist 
and writer 


Grayson Perry: My pretty little art career 
@ MCA, Sydney, until 1 May 


Max and Olive 


Max Dupain and Olive Cotton were two 
of the great figures in twentieth-century 
Australian culture. They shared a long 
personal and professional relationship. While 
their friendship stretched back to childhood 
summers at Newport Beach, NSW, their 
professional association between 1934 and 
1945 was arguably one of the most exciting 
periods of experimentation and growth in their 
careers, and in the development of Australian 
photography more generally. 

A new touring exhibition developed by 
the NGA is then surprisingly the first look at 
the work of these two photographers as they 
shared their lives and studio. It focuses on 
this key period, when they produced many 
of their most memorable images, making 
huge leaps forward and dragging Australian 
photography, almost kicking and screaming, 
into the thrilling maelstrom of modernism. 
They experimented with the language of 
Surrealism and Bauhaus as well as the 
sophisticated lighting and compositions of 
Hollywood glamour photography. Their work 
reveals just how aware and on-trend they were 
with developments in photography in Europe 
and the United States. 


Looking at the work of Dupain and Cotton 
together is instructive. Often they were 
shooting the same subjects on assignment or 
sometimes—even more intriguing and telling 
of the period—Dupain was on assignment 
and Cotton was photographing him at work. 
Comparisons articulate Dupain’s more 
structured, almost abstracted, approach to art 
and to the world while highlighting Cotton’s 
more immersive relationship to place, with a 
particularly deep and instinctual love of nature. 
The NGA is fortunate to have a large repository 
of rare vintage prints by both Dupain and 
Cotton, and the new NGA touring exhibition 
Max and Olive: the photographic life of Olive 
Cotton and Max Dupain certainly revels in 
this with some of the most stunning prints by 
both artists. 


Max and Olive @ Riddoch Art Gallery, 
Mount Gambier, 18 March - 8 May, 
and touring nationally 


Fashion victims 


When I picked up Alison Matthews David’s 
Fashion victims for a summer read, I realised, 
from the very first page, it was not your 
standard fashion history book. As a textile 
conservator, I have read and referred to 
hundreds of books on the history of fashion 
and am acutely aware of the inherent dangers 
of working with some historical textiles. 
Imagine my surprise then when I was taken 
on an entirely new journey into fashion and 
the way clothing, designed to protect us and 
preserve our modesty, has instead led to chronic 
illness and, all too often, death. 

David recounts stories of seamstresses 
dying of exhaustion to meet their mistresses’ 
unreasonable deadlines for a gown that captures 
the latest fashion, and she illustrates the horrible 
outcome for both maker and wearer when 
poisonous minerals such as lead and arsenic are 
used as colorants in dyes and makeup. But it's 
not all doom and gloom. There is a lighter side 
to the author's stories. She reminds us of the 
dangers of driving a car with platform shoes 
and of wearing a Tom Baker Dr Who scarf in 
a lift—always check the position of the scarf as 
the doors close. 

New meaning, too, falls on Lewis 
Carroll’s the Mad Hatter as the reader is 
presented with the side effects of using 
mercury in men's felt hats, a practice that 
continued well into the twentieth century. 
Tests on the green pigment of hat ornaments 
from the 1860s reveal the average headdress 
had enough arsenic present to kill twenty adults. 
And you don’t want to know what they found 
in doctors” ties. Many examples are provided 
on how clothing, coupled with poor laundering 
and a market for second-hand clothing, over 
the centuries has carried diseases such as 
small pox and typhus with devastating effect. 
And early attempts to reduce flammability 
of fire uniforms by making cloth from 
asbestos now seem absurd. 

There is little to fault in this intriguing 
and insightful read, well backed with scientific 
knowledge and historical accounts. If there is 
a flaw, it's that the book’s title doesn't capture 
its content and instead conjures images of 
the ridiculous, gullible and eccentric among 
us. The story I expected and the one I read 
were very different, delightfully so. Clothing 


“The Dangers of Dress Past and Present 
Alison Matthews David 


Victims 


Fashion 


and fashion can reveal so much of our social, 
economic, industrial and medical history, 

and David does a remarkable job of both 
entertaining and educating us, especially in this 
day and age when retro fashions are all the rage. 
Do you know what your clothing contains? 
Debbie Ward, Head of Conservation 


Fasbion victims, Bloomsbury, $49.99 


Opposite: Grayson Perry. Photo: Daniel Boud 


Left: Olive Cotton Max c 1935, gelatin silver 
photograph; Max Dupain Athlete (Quoit thrower) 
1938, gelatin silver photograph. Both National 
Gallery of Australia, Canberra 
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Every day, something new 


With the radical change to the NGA’s collection 
displays and a host of new and reinvigorated 
programs, the NGA was a hot spot for kids and 
families over summer. The creative atmosphere 
was palpable with activities livening up the 
new galleries. 

Every day, art inspired art as visitors of all 
ages found somewhere different to make, draw, 
write, colour and play at the NGA. Everyone 
seemingly felt the change, could see and respond 
in kind. This is set to continue throughout the 
year, with more programs and activities during 
school holidays and the like. 

The NGA has never been a better place for 
people to enjoy with their loved ones, and the 


bonus is that most family programs are free. 


The inspiration is endless. Find out for yourself. 


Art, Not Apa rt Sound and Fury will be in the Nishi Gallery Above: Creative space at the NGA, 2016 

I 
with a wild performance-art party titled Below: Sarah Roland Dahl paints to music at Art, 
‘Live. Art. Party. Rocket’. Not Apart 2013. Photo: Katherine Griffiths 


Canberra’s leading contemporary arts festival 
returns for its sixth year on 19 March, featuring Art, Not Apart © NewActon, parts of 


a new curatorial panel and bold new works Lake Burley Griffin and Westside Acton 
exploring the theme 'patterns of now”. Park, 19 March 2016, 1.00-7.00 pm 
The idea is simple: this is art, no-one's + afterparties artnotapart.com 


apart. Art shapes the patterns of existence 
into something recognisable, and the festival 
engages art to present the richness of life and 
to encourage people to realise and appreciate 
connections between varying perspectives. 
As always, the focus is on presenting a diverse 
cross-section of contemporary Canberra art. 
“Art, Not Apart has entered a new and 
diverse stage of programming. Drawing on 
the strong local connection and expertise of 
David Williams, Frank Madrid and Chenoeh 
Miller will ensure the festival best represents 
the Canberra arts scene in powerful and organic 
ways’, says David Caffery, festival producer. 
As has become tradition, festival afterparties 
F_ck Art, Let's Party and Sound and Fury will 
occur after the official festival has concluded. 
The former will feature large-scale projections, 
acrobatics, performers and the popular 


‘Too many DJs’ event at the Westside location. 
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Black 


The attitudes we bring to black are very 
ambiguous. Black can be understood as a 
puritanical colour, representing goodness, virtue 
and obedience; at the same time, it can suggest 
wisdom, creativity and wealth. In other contexts, 
black carries entirely negative associations: it 
suggests evil and disease, totalitarianism and 
anarchy, mourning and melancholy. Most 
fundamentally, black can represent the end of 
something and a new start. 

As part of the NGA's complete reorganisation 
of the collection, twentieth-century art 
concerned with the expressive potential of the 
colour is brought together in the simply titled 
exhibition Black. The show includes a rare book 
by the revolutionary Russian painter Kazimir 
Malevich, whose experiments with the black 
square in 1915, purifying art of narrative and 
recognisable content, have reverberated down 


through art making practices to the present day. 


Many of the artists in the exhibition use 
this seeming “absence” of colour to draw 
attention to sumptuous mark making—the 
works by Franz Kline and Lee Krasner 
certainly come to mind. The exhibition is 
full of works with really beautiful surfaces 
by some of the most masterful painters of the 
century. Painting, 195 x 130 cm, 6 August 
1956 by French artist Pierre Soulages, described 
last year by the French President Francois 
Hollande as the world’s greatest living artist 
(quelle surprise), is completely breathtaking 
in this regard. 

One of the other major paintings in the 
exhibition is Elegy to the Spanish Republic 
1959 by Robert Motherwell. Like Soulages, 
Motherwell was interested in the primordial 
chemical properties of black, which is 
traditionally derived from charred bones, horns 
and other burnt organic matter and can’t be 
mixed from other colours. Black had a powerful 


‘thingness’ for Motherwell, a material presence 


that was as significant as its symbolic or 
allegorical associations. 

Black found a place in twentieth-century 
art for its capacity to elicit strong feelings or 
associations, whether poetic or political, and 
the works in this exhibition, from paintings to 
haute couture, show how this was so. Indeed, 
no other colour or tone quite so readily evokes 
such divergent feelings as dread, mystery, 


awe or power as does black. 


Black @ NGA, Canberra, until 13 June 
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In brief 


Fish out of water 


Australia and New Zealand’s blobfish became 
an internet sensation in 2013 when it was 
awarded the title of “World’s Ugliest Animal’ 
by the Ugly Animal Prevention Society—bit of 
a misnomer, really, as it appears quite like your 
average fish when under the immense pressure 
of its deep-sea environment. But the votes 
came in and the blobfish took the “honour”. 
Unfortunately, the attention it received didn’t 
stop the deep-sea trawling that has brought this 
marvel of nature to the brink of extinction. Two 
year’s earlier, Australian artist Patricia Piccinini 
was already raising awareness of the plight of 
this deep-sea dweller. 

Piccinini has long championed creatures of 
such alien beauty (real and imagined, natural 
and artificial) to challenge our complacency 
toward nature and the march of technology. 
Unlike many, though, she recognises the 
remarkable ability of nature to adapt to the 
artificial world, often imagining a trajectory 


in which neither is clearly distinguishable 
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from the other. But, she plays a different hand 
in Eulogy 2011. “It is a quiet work,’ says 
Piccinini, ‘not histrionic ... a celebration of its 
[the blobfish’s] life’. 

To some, her sculptures and photographs, 
with their own brand of ‘ugliness’, can be quite 
confronting. Although, children seem to marvel 
in their unusualness, perhaps because a child’s 
world view is one in which departures from the 
norm become opportunities for discovery—they 
make far fewer culturally defined aesthetic 
judgements than we adults do. So, when I see 
the NGAS little visitors pointing and smiling 
wide-eyed at the blobfish in Piccinini’s Eulogy, I 
smile, too, if but for a moment. 

Of course, looking beyond the work's 
marvellous hyper-real appearance, there is a sad 
reality that we, as adults, understand better, or 
more readily, than children. It is bittersweet. 
With the wonder Piccinini offers us in Eulogy, 
she also invites tenderness, empathy for this 
‘fish out of water’ in today’s commercially 
driven world—the pose of the man holding the 
fish undeniably drawing us into a moment of 
reflection. Eric Meredith, Editor 


A dialogue on drugs 


Drug addiction does not discriminate based on 
race, gender, wealth and class, and illegal drug 
use is now relatively common, affecting all 
levels of Australian society (both directly and 
indirectly). But, despite the non-discriminant 
reach of drug addiction, our society sadly still 
ostracises those in our community who have 
become addicts. 

Speaking from personal experience, drug 
users can feel alienated from their community— 
particularly as this contentious topic often 
results in a strong reluctance to seriously and 
openly discuss the use of illegal substances 
without oversimplifying the issue or persecuting 
those who have fallen prey to drug abuse. 

This has lead to a lack of support for people 
who want or need help to recover. 

It is important to talk about the use of illegal 
drugs in Australia and to encourage people in 
our community to seek help before addiction 
results in harm to themselves or others. 

As someone who has had problems with drug 
addiction in the past, I am aware of the issues 
that can ensue. 


My 2015 series of daguerreotypes 


Tbese are our objects seeks to create a fresh 
dialogue through images of homemade drug 
paraphernalia created from everyday objects 
and used during the years I was addicted 

to marijuana and amphetamines. I hope by 
sharing my story it will help to break down the 
stigma associated with drug use and create a 
greater awareness of the hazardous nature of 
its accessibility. James Tylor, artist 


Above: Patricia Piccinini Eulogy 2011, silicone, 
fibreglass, human hair, clothing. Warwick 

and Jane Flecknoe Bequest Fund, 2015. 

© Patricia Piccinini 

Left: James Tylor These are our objects (CD) 
2015, Becquerel daguerreotypes. Purchased 
with the assistance of the NGA Foundation 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Fund, 2015. 
© James Tylor 


Opposite: Justine Varga Enter and Edge from 
the series Accumulate 2015, Type-C prints, 
hand-printed. © Justine Varga 


All works in the collection of the National 
Gallery of Australia 


Time to throw away 
your camera? 


When we think of photography we naturally 
think of a camera, even if it is just as an icon 
on our smart phone. The two go hand in hand. 
But we can take the camera out of the equation 
and still have photography. All we need is light. 
Indeed, the Greek roots of the word literally 
mean ‘drawing with light’. 

Camera-less photography has existed from 
the very beginnings of photography and has 
never lost its appeal. The earliest successes, 
though they quickly faded in light, were made 
by Thomas Wedgwood, son of the famous 
potter Josiah Wedgwood. He directly placed 
objects onto light-sensitised paper and leather to 
capture their silhouettes. Other pioneers, such 
as William Henry Fox Talbot, one of the men 
credited with the invention of photography, 
similarly experimented in this way, although 


Talbot also used little cameras that Constance, 
his wife, affectionately called ‘mousetraps’. 

Images made by light alone, without the aid 
of a camera, are understandably appealing to 
many contemporary practitioners, as a reflex 
to our increasing digital engagement with 
the world, particularly through photography. 
One significant Australian artist exploring the 
possibilities of this process today is Justine 
Varga, whose work is in the NGA’s new display 
of Australian art. She is particularly interested in 
the relationship between photography and time, 
and her images are often produced through long 
exposure times. Sometimes, months on end are 
captured in a single image on film. Her images, 
Varga says, ‘shift the decisive moment, stretch 
it out and collapse it again’. An eloquent 
description. 

During a 2014 Australia Council residency 
in London, Varga produced her series 
Accumulate, which she made by strategically 


placing light-sensitive film in different parts of 


her studio—in the entrance, on window ledges 
and so on. She allowed the film to expose 

over many weeks, and this slow build-up of 
information resulted in the shimmering planes 
of colour we see in her finished prints. These are 
photographic works created by the world but 
free from obvious reference to it. 

Many photographers over the years have 
returned to this pioneering way of making 
images: Man Ray produced images of strange 
and enigmatic beauty in the 1920s and, 
around the same time, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 
a Hungarian émigré working at the Bauhaus 
school of art and design, also took the process 
to new heights. Rare and wonderful examples 
by Man Ray, Moholy-Nagy, Jacques-André 
Boiffard, György Kepes and Roger Parry can 
be seen alongside other highly important 
photographs from the NGA’s collection 
in the exhibition The world is beautiful, 
now on show in Canberra until 5 June. 

Anne O’Hehir, Curator, Photography 
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In brief 


Beach views 


While Fred Williams is usually associated with 
his iconic depictions of the bush and remote 
areas of Australia—from the Dandenongs and 
You Yangs, hills near Melbourne, to the Pilbara 
in north-western Australia—he also loved the 
beach and produced a magnificent series of 
beach subjects, particularly between 1971 and 
1975, of which Lightning storm, Waratah Bay 
1971-72 is arguably the finest. 

This major work, a highlight of the NGA’s 
2011 exhibition Fred William: infinite horizons, 
was gratefully accepted last year as a gift to the 
nation from the artist’s wife, Lyn Williams. Fred 
and Lyn both served as members of the NGA 
Council in its short history and contributed 
greatly to the life of the NGA since its beginnings. 

Fred Williams’s style is distinctly his own, 
although a mindfulness of the work of his 
predecessors is clear: his bush subjects reveal his 
knowledge of Tom Roberts’s contribution to the 
development of landscape painting in Australia, 
while his much rarer beach scenes show a 
similar understanding of Arthur Streeton’s 
work, particularly Streeton’s narrow, horizontal 
pictures, usually painted on wood panels, 
representing breaking waves, brilliant blue skies 
and white sandy beaches. 

Streeton’s Ariadne of 1895 is one of his most 
evocative works of this type. It is a work of 
high quality and rarity, and the depiction of 
the classical Greek ‘Mistress of the Labyrinth’, 
Ariadne, whose love life was the subject of 
many differing legends, almost certainly refers 
to the legend of Theseus abandoning Ariadne 
sleeping on the island of Naxos, after which 


she was discovered and wooed by Dionysus. 
In it, we see Ariadne standing on the beach, 
pondering her fate. 

This is arguably the finest of Streeton’s beach 
scenes of the mid 1890s. The classical subject, 
lightly imposed upon an Australian beach, 
reflects an interesting aspect of Australian 
literature and art criticism in the 1890s, in the 
lead up to Federation, celebrating Australia—its 
climate, its sun, its beaches and the healthy, 
vital lifestyle it encompassed—as a kind of new 
Antipodean Mediterranean. 

Ariadne, too, was recently acquired by the 
NGA and we are seeking donors to support 


this key addition to the collection. Both works 
are incomparable masterpieces. As recent and 
important additions to the national collection, 
they are currently on display for all to see 

and enjoy. Gerard Vaughan, Director 


Above: Fred Williams Lightning storm, Waratah 
Bay 1971-72, oil on canvas. Gift of Lyn Williams 
AM 2015. Donated through the Australian 
Government's Cultural Gifts Program 


Below: Arthur Streeton Ariadne 1895, oil on 


wood panel. Purchased 2015. Both National 
Gallery of Australia, Canberra 
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Membership? Of course! 


We asked recent visitors to the NGA’s Tom 
Roberts members opening events about their 
experience, and this is what Keith Bennett and 
Paul Brand of Fishermans Paradise had to say: 
We retired twelve years ago and, like many 
retirees, we have found that life is very busy 
now. But, no matter how busy we are, we 
always find time to spend at the NGA. We live 
four hours’ drive away, so every trip involves 
a longer stay in Canberra and, particularly, 
the NGA. That’s not hard to do. There is good 


food, good cycle tracks and convenient parking. 


We do not see ourselves as art experts. 
Viewing art is, for us, an emotional experience, 
not intellectual. We listen to art from the heart 
not the mind, but we never fail to learn and be 
stimulated from every visit to the NGA. A good 
example is the recent preview of Tom Roberts 
for NGA members. 

As members, we had the privilege of seeing 
the exhibition the day before it officially 
opened to the public, and it was free (an added 
bonus). Seeing the artist’s works up close was 
a wonderfully uplifting experience. It was also 


Above: Cameron and Gianni from The Bridge 
Between perform at the NGA members evening 
event for Tom Roberts, 2015 


Right: Keith Bennett and Paul Brand admire 


Caleb Roberts 1907 in the exhibition Tom Roberts 


at the NGA, 2015 
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educational and informative, since volunteer 
guides scattered throughout the exhibition were 
offering to talk about interesting aspects of the 
works. We do love the stories the guides know 
about the personalities themselves. 

That same evening, we were delighted to 
get other perspectives on Roberts from NGA 
Director Gerard Vaughan and the exhibition's 
assistant curator Simeran Maxwell—both, 
yet again, educational, informative and easy 
to follow. Then came the garden party on the 
lawns (oh, how we love parties—don't we all?). 
Good food, cocktails, champers, live music and 
entertaining conversation with other members, 


what fun! 


Shared experience 


We value our NGA membership because it 
educates, challenges and amuses us but, more 
than that, we cannot speak too highly of the 
NGA staff, particularly those in the Membership 
Office. They are so organised, dishing up a well- 
planned mix of education and fun happenings. 
Our NGA membership opens up new worlds. 
Membership? Of course! What better way to 
spend time in the nation's capital and indirectly 
contribute to the work of this great Australian 
treasure, the NGA. 

For the record, we particularly connected 
to the sculpture of Tom and Lillie's son Caleb 
and with Roberts's 1921 painting Poppies. 
Keith Bennett and Paul Brand, NGA members 
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Contemporary 


| FOR INTERVENTION 


Melissa Loughnan, whose book An A to Z of new Australian contemporary 
art is due for release later this year, investigates the intriguing world 
of art interventions, highlighting three projects in the last ten years 
by international artists Doris Salcedo, Agatha Gothe-Snape and Jim 


Lambie, who have piqued her interest 


Doris Salcedo Shibboleth 2008, at the Tate Modern, London. Photo: Nuno Nogueira 
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Contemporary 


Interventions are site-specific works that respond to the unique 
environment of a space, inviting new and sometimes unsuspecting 
audiences to interact with or be encompassed by them. The works are 
intended to restructure the viewer’s experience of a particular place or 
location, and are frequently ephemeral—not intended to be permanent 
changes to the site. 

The artistic intervention has its origins in the large-scale site activations 
of Land art of the 1960s and 1970s. Robert Smithson's Spiral jetty 1970, 
an earthwork built in the Great Salt Lake in Utah, USA, used over six 
thousand tonnes of black basalt rocks to form a giant four-hundred- 
and-sixty-metre coil, while Christo and Jeanne-Claude's Wrapped coast 
1968-69 in Sydney's Little Bay saw two and a half kilometres of coast 
and cliffs wrapped in erosion-control fabric. 

In a museum context, Land artists also brought material from the 
landscape into the white cube to create interventionist installations. 
Walter De Maria's site-specific works for the Dia Art Foundation, 
such as The New York Earth Room 1977, and Richard Long's circular 
installations of stones, wood and slate are well known examples of this 
interventionist genealogy. 

Tate Modern's Turbine Hall hosts an ongoing program of site-specific 
interventions, The Unilever Series, to enliven the monolithic social space 
that lies at the heart of the gallery. It has hosted large-scale sculptures 
and installations ranging from Olafur Eliasson's The weather project 2003, 
which formed representations of the sun and sky to bring the outside 
environment in, to Ai Weiwei's Sunflower seeds 2010, an expansive floor- 
based installation of millions of small sculptures of sunflower seeds that 
examined the manufacturing phenomenon in China and observed the 
current geopolitics of cultural and economic exchange. 

Eight years after the The Unilever Series began, Doris Salcedo's work 
Shibboleth 2008 was the first to permanently and directly intervene with 
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the architecture and materials of the Turbine Hall. Cracking open 
the vast concrete floor, the piece subverted the monumentality and 
grandeur of the space and shattered our faith in structures we believe 
to be immutable. 

Shibboleth referred to the dangers at border crossings and the possibility 
of being rejected at the moment of passage from one country to another. 
It echoed the experiences of the people who have been exposed to racist 
laws, particularly of Jewish people in Europe during the Second World 
War. The title of the work is a Hebrew word that was used in the past to 
differentiate members of groups, allowing people to pass judgment on the 
superiority or inferiority of their race. 

Salcedo intended for the crack to reflect what she perceived as the 
always unwelcome presence of immigrants in Europe. To the artist, 
Europe is a multinational society where people still experience racial 
prejudice. The artist wanted the viewer to enter the space and look down, 
so that they might encounter the experience of the oppressed immigrant, 
hidden within the deep division. 

Shibboleth also reflects on the conflict in Salcedo's native Colombia, 
coming from the perspective of the defeated people and a world that 
has been turned upside down. After the exhibition of Shibboleth, the 
crack was filled and sealed, leaving a permanent scar in its place to 


commemorate the lives that society does not recognise. 


Top left: Christo and Jeanne-Claude Wrapped coast, Little Bay, one million 
square feet, Sydney, Australia 1968-69. Photo: Harry Shunk. © Christo 
Above: Olafur Eliasson The weather project 2003, Tate Modern, London. 


Photo: simiant 


Opposite: Agatha Gothe-Snape The active field scheme was a blueprint for 
future development programs 2015, Monash University's Caulfield Campus 
Green. Photo: Andrew Lloyd. Image courtesy: Taylor Cullity Lethlean 
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In Melbourne, The scheme was a blueprint for future development 


programs 2015 for Monash University’s Caulfield campus is a public 

art project developed by artist Agatha Gothe-Snape, who is part of this 
year’s Sydney Biennale, in collaboration with the landscape architecture 
firm Taylor Cullity Lethlean. The work is a large line drawing across 

a significant portion of the campus’s common area that is dedicated to 
sporting and other social activities. It is a court for basketball and table 
tennis and a zone for group exercises such as discovering personality types, 
refining teamwork skills and practising mindfulness. 

Tbe scheme was a blueprint for future development programs also 
extends Gothe-Snape’s improvised performance practice, inviting members 
of the community to perform with the work through a series of hosted 
consultations, interventions, workshops and collaborations. It offers 
students, staff and other visitors to the university campus experiences that 
have the potential to create new physical, emotional, psychological and 
intellectual resonances. 

The National Gallery of Australia in Canberra recently acquired 
Scottish artist Jim Lambie's Sound system 2015, a kaleidoscopic floor- 
based architectural installation. It is intended as a recurring ephemeral 
work, and with each iteration comes the ability to alternate its location, 


size, colour arrangement and duration. 


Sound system’s first iteration is in the main foyer of the NGA. 

The metallic vinyl floor work, in thirteen vivid colours, enlivens the 
entrance and invites visitors inside. Following the pattern of the flooring, 
the work transforms the space by allowing the existing architecture to 
direct and shape it. Sound system stems from Lambie's ongoing floor- 
based installation work ZOBOP, which uses strips of coloured vinyl to 
move from the outer walls toward the centre of a space. 

With a personal and familial background in music, Lambie approaches 
the making of his work and the construction of his exhibitions like a 
musical composition. He likens the installation of Sound system to beat 
and rhythm, and the work, once installed, becomes the base and drums of 
the complete composition of an exhibition or setting. 

Covering the entire area of the foyer, Sound system creates an immersive 
experience that harnesses the optical illusion of vibration, expanding and 
contracting to sensory effect. Sound system has the ability to transform the 
dynamics of space, changing a quiet foyer into an energetic experience. 


Above and opposite: Jim Lambie Sound system (Grid system) 2015, vinyl at 
the National Gallery of Australia, Canberra. The Poynton Bequest, 2015 
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Lara Nicholls unfolds Dale Frank's exciting and very contemporary take 
on colonial history in New South Wales. What she discovered while 
researching the Dale Frank Gift of 2015, the most expansive and generous 
gift*by a single living artist since the Arthur Boyd Gift of 1975, is a story 
threaded with ideas about the self, the subconscious, literature, nobility, 


love, sex, disease, death and, above all, art > 
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Contemporary 


I am staring into the inky turbulent abyss of an impossibly titled painting 
by Dale Frank looking for answers. The abyss stares back. It is one of 
twelve ‘poured’ paintings Frank exhibited at the 2010 Sydney Biennale on 
Cockatoo Island, a haunting installation that still floats in the memory. 
They appear to be abstractions and yet tell a dark, unfolding narrative 
of colonial New South Wales. The artist vigilantly attempted to keep the 
sequence together so as not to break the story, thus nine of the works 
came into the collection of the National Gallery of Australia as part of 
the substantial Dale Frank Gift in 2014. Containing sixty-two paintings 
and twenty-eight works on paper dating from as early as 1981, the gift 
charts a remarkable career across several continents which has produced 
a rampantly diverse and experimental body of work defiant of the usual 
art historical stereotypes. 

Making sense of it all is like going on a meandering journey into both 
the complete unknown and the curiously familiar all at once. It was a 
journey I was willingly compelled to make when the task of cataloguing 
the works in the gift (examining them, recording inscriptions, researching 
their provenance and exhibition history) landed on my desk. Normally, this 
is not a complex logistical exercise but, in the case of the Dale Frank Gift, 
many of the works are approaching three-metres tall or wide, some with 
assemblage protrusions, which means moving them to be photographed 
and reaching precious inscriptions on the reverse required agile manpower 
over the course of many days. The task catapulted me into Frank's 
meticulously recorded archive documenting almost every work he had 
ever created—the archive having arrived at the NGA in over forty bright 
orange folders. By this stage my head was swimming. However, the most 
complex task was cataloguing the Biennale suite, which lacked the usual 
titles inscribed on the reverse. Thus, armed with Frank's own page-turning 
literary notes, the Biennale catalogue and a range of install shots dug up 
from the internet, I was slowly able to sleuth out which works matched the 
intriguing and quite possibly longest titles in the history of art. 

In an Art Guide Australia post of 4 September 2014, Freya Herring 
quotes Frank’s description of his work: ‘My paintings are about art, 
they always have been ... Ithink for most artists, when you peel away 
the language, the discussion, the work is about art; it's about their 
preoccupation with art. Allmy work is about art, and then it’s up to 
others to say what art is’. Indeed, looking at some of his very early poured 
paintings such as The fall of pointless intercourse (the warped canvas) 
1992, his work is overtly celebrating the physical as well as the mental 
practice of making paintings. But, in terms of the Biennale suite, there are 
other revelations worth saying. 

The narrative behind these intriguing paintings led me to do away 
with all the usual ways of looking at Frank’s work from a postmodern, 
avant-garde framework, leaving me to conclude, surprisingly, that he 
is, among other things, this century’s great Australian history painter. 

The tale begins with the artist’s historic home Hambledon Hill in Singleton 
in the Hunter Valley, New South Wales. The imposing late Georgian 

villa made of sandstone brick and perched on a hill surveying the Hunter 
River was originally built in 1864 for notable bloodstock breeder and 
trainer Richard Dines, who lived there with his family until leaving the 
property to tend to his estates in Queensland. Frank became increasingly 
drawn into the history of Dines and the house along with a cast of other 
characters who emerged from his research, including some prominent 
graziers from neighbouring properties and notorious bushrangers and 


their gangs in the region. 


In particular, Frank became fascinated by Australia’s only known Jewish 
bushranger Edward Davis and his gang known as the notorious Jewboy 
gang, who were all hanged in Sydney having shot to death a shopkeeper 
in Scone in 1841. The gang terrorised the citizens of the Hunter Valley 
but were largely made up of teenagers who had fled the oppressive penal 
service of some of the region’s most severe masters. Like their Victorian 
counterparts, Ned Kelly and his gang, they had sympathisers in sectors of 
the community as they often dispersed their bounty among the poor. They 
dressed flamboyantly and colourfully decorated their horses’ manes. Until 
the death of the shopkeeper, no blood had been spilt, so there was a great 
public outcry when they were all tried for the offence. 

In the oozing polyurethane and ink compositions, Frank merges 
the identity of Davis and his men with an earlier Hunter Valley gang, 
the Castle Forbes gang (also referred to as the Seven Patricks Plains 
Bushrangers), who also garnered much public sympathy. In 1833, 

a group of escaped servants who had been assigned to Major James Mudie 
at his property, Castle Forbes, at Patrick Plains escaped and resorted to 
highway robbery to survive. They claimed they had absconded after brutal 
mistreatment by Mudie and his overseer John Larnach, a character who 

is threaded throughout Frank’s highly literary titles. They were eventually 
captured by Robert Scott, another Singleton luminary, who received 

the £70 reward for their capture and duly divvied it among the five free 
persons and eighteen convicts concerned in their capture. They, too, were 
sentenced to death by hanging despite pleas for leniency based on the 
serious abuse and deprivations they had endured at the hands of Mudie 
and Larnach, which a later inquiry found to be quite true. 

Frank reports fragments of these dark histories throughout the series, 
which centre on the private life of Hambledon Hill’s master Richard Dines 
in the 1860s. When Dines first arrived in Australia as a young ćmigrć 
to the colony and worked for Dight and Howe on their McIntyre River 
Station in the 1840s, he met the older John Larnach. In the paintings, 
events on the Mclntyre blend with later goings on at Hambledon Hill. 
Despite Dines's gregarious and munificent public persona, Frank reveals 
another alternative history to the house and its inhabitants. He sees Dines's 
wife Elizabeth McNamara residing in separate quarters of the twenty-six 
room home and the installation of his long-time companion Thomas B 
Rossiter in the main part of the home. In Frank's account, the pair take in 
a young boy referred to as ‘Jewboy’, who was otherwise nameless and on 
the run from the law. The fate of the boy is that he drowns in the Hunter 
River in his futile attempts to avoid the gallows. The title of one work in 
the series tells the tale: 

It was reported ‘that Mr. Dine of “Hambledon Hill” when his vault was opened, 
now four years after his death, to receive the body of his long time companion 
Thomas B. Rossieter, on May 4, no less than 7 large snakes were found inside 
and dispatched by James Martini. Dine and Rossiter, the topic of many a surplus 
glance and insinuation during their 25 years as companions, Dine's win of the 
Melbourne Cup, the squandering of his personal fortune on *Hambledon Hill 
House”, their complete public friendship hiding the unspoken of criminal acts, 
but also in their youth, their questionable bonds of friendship with and defense 
of Jewboy after his drowning. A drowning to avoid his inevitable hanging’. 
Another title to a work describes the river as Dettol colour, with depth 
increasing Molasses consistency, the acid sting giving way to a sweet 
nauseous caramel detachment’. In another stream of consciousness title, 
he writes, “Hé was never known by his name, Felonry, though born free, 
was not taken too well by the well-established. Some ten days later they 
hooked what was left of his body and dragged it up the bank”. 
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Frank ruminates on the lad’s burial in the Singleton Whittingham cemetery 
in an unmarked grave outside of the consecrated ground, his story swept 
away by the tide of history. Frank’s account may well be a merging of 
various events across a thirty-year period in the region; the Castle Forbes 
Gang in the 1830s, the reports of drowning bushrangers on the McIntyre, 
later accounts of Jewish bushranger Edward Davis, who was hanged in 
1841 and buried in the Jewish portion of the Devonshire Street cemetery, 
and Frank’s character ‘Jewboy’, who allegedly resided at Hambledon 

Hill under the patronage of Dine in the 1860s. In allowing these events 
and people to float through this mesmerising series of works, the artist 

is alluding to the dark places in our colonial history that lurk behind the 
ornate facades of imposing homesteads. 

The artist was born in Singleton in 1959 thus his acquisition of 
Hambledon Hill in 2007 was a homecoming of sorts, having left Australia 
for Europe in March 1979. He returned to Australia in 1988 to live 
in Sydney and then, later, Queensland before finding his way back to 
Singleton. His reckoning with his stately home’s colonial past seems to 
have flowed out and emerged as this remarkable body of work. When 
looking at them in relation to the gift as a whole, we can observe some 
remarkable correlations to a number of Frank’s first large-scale drawings 
created in Europe in the 1980s. The connection between these two groups 
of works separated by thirty years is uncanny and suggests that the 


notions underpinning the painting series had been percolating for decades. 


In A very large funeral fire and distant suicide 1981, a vast drawing in 


black pencil and deep green wash, we are reminded of the painting He 
floated not in an aria but a prelude to the dark resolution 2009 in terms 
of composition and the ruminations of death underpinning both works. 
Similarly, the black pencil diptych Row boat and swollen rivers; The coffin 
1981 intimates a watery death by drowning. In The fall guy, a drawing of 
1982, we are again looking at the solitary individual falling into the abyss 
of inevitable death. 

At first, I was overwhelmed by the broad scope of this body of work 
and the cacophony of ideas running through each one, let alone the 
sheer physicality of handling them. I wondered whether I would ever 
‘get it’. Through sheer immersion in the material, plus time, I have found 
a meandering path through the hedge maze it first presented. A thread 
does run through Frank’s work, a thread that drifts off into smaller 
tributaries and then meets the river again only to flow out to a larger sea, 
carrying with it a flotilla of ideas. Ideas about the self, the subconscious, 
language, literature, storytelling, love, sex, disease, death and, of course, 


history and art, those great vessels we pack everything into. 


A very large funeral fire and distant suicide 1981, pencil with 
synthetic polymer paint wash 
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Contemporary 
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Left: In 1840 Larnach had a brush with bushrangers known as Jewboy's 
Gang. Jewboy together with Marshall, Shea and Chitty were on the road 
between Maitland and Singleton, not far from the present-day town of 
Branxton. At eight in the morning they came across two prosperous settlers 
named Larnach and Barker traveling towards Maitland. Floggings had 
become an almost daily occurrence under John Larnach's supervision, 
rations were poor and conditions unbearable. Larnach was riding a horse 
and Mr Barker was in a gig. Two of the bushrangers approached each man, 
and ordered them to stand. Larnach was struck by one of the gang with the 
butt of a gun, and he returned the compliment with his whip. Larnach then 
spurred his horse and rode off at a furious pace ... 2009, polyurethane with 
dyes and pigment on linen 
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Above: He floated not in an aria but a prelude to the dark resolution. 

The expected tunnel devoid of light devouring the countless regrets 
regulating ebb and flow in the drift. The Ferryman's Usher shining a 

torch to his seat. A flock, four hundred and twenty, at least, pink breasted 
Galahs screeched vice like in his head swimming overhead. Not the Ganges’ 
Ibis he had expected to orchestrate, tearing him jaundice flesh from bone to 
resurrection. The little suitcase bobbed, the melamine and the melanin. 2009, 
polyurethane with dyes and pigment on linen 


Gone were the organs screeching and screams of flesh filling with blood in All works in the collection of the national Gallery of Australia, Canberra, 
a vain attempt to expel the invading waters. Having circumcised his fear a The Dale Frank Gift, 2014 
meaninglessness he had confounded, tricked, duped for years, blanketed 


over him with suffocating assurance and winning camouflage. Diatoms 
floated freely through him as if he was a mere watery fog in the watery 
other. To reveal whether bodies were alive or dead upon entering the water, 
an analysis of single celled algae, known as diatoms, is performed. Certain 
diatoms found in the body are compared against those found in the water 
and if these samples match, then the body was alive upon entering the water, 
but if otherwise, the body was dead upon entering the water. In the wake 
of pleasure, pleasure boats, ferries, time spread out above him radiating 
from the seemingly diverting and circling craft. Like tiny water insects 
darting back and forth across the surface. 2009, polyurethane with dyes 
and pigment on linen 
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In conversation 


GILBERT AND GEORGE 


Gilbert and George spent an hour uncensored and on stage with NGA 
Director Gerard Vaughan, revealing for a full house their life as one of 
the twentieth century's most provocative works of art. They spoke of 
becoming living sculptures, the early days, the city in which they live, 
their studio practice and their recent philosophy (which comes with a 
language warning). They spoke of their visit for the opening of their show 
at MONA, shared their thoughts on art, travel, theosophy, collecting 
and curators and, finally, led the entire audience on a stroll upstairs to 
see our latest acquisition of their work Crusade the very first time the 
Level 2 display of international art was open for viewing. Here is just a 
little of what they shared in conversation 


Gilbert and George with their work Gangs straight 2011 at the NGA, Canberra, 2015 
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We invented a new language for 
ourselves that was not an old vision 
or way of making art. There was a 
new way of making art. It was more 


direct and more brutal. 


Gerard Vaughan: Gilbert and George, why don’t I start with the whole 
question of both of you growing up in different countries, George from 
Plymouth in the UK, and Gilbert from the Dolomites in Italy, but you 
met at Saint Martin’s School of Art in London in 1967. You moved 
from the country to the city, and you are seen very much as city 
dwellers. Everything we know about you and think about you is to 

do with your life in the East End of London. How did it feel in 1967, 
that adjustment for young artists moving to London and discovering a 


whole new world? 


George: I think we were very privileged, because we moved to Saint 
Martin’s School of Art and the Advanced Sculpture course, which was 

an unofficial course. It was a very privileged, very elitist group of students. 
It was a very famous college at that particular point. There were quite 
frequent visits of television companies from around the world filming 

that department. 

Gilbert: I sought it out in Italy, so Imoved very slowly farther and farther 
north. I went first to Austria, then I went to Germany, I studied art for 

six years there, and I realised I was not getting there. I saw this show 
about the new generation sculptors in a gallery in Munich, and I realised 

I wanted to go there. By that time, Saint Martin's was extraordinarily very, 
very famous. Even the Beatles, Rolling Stones, everything was happening 
in London and not in Munich. 

George: It was at the same time as swinging London. The school 

was in the Charing Cross Road, two minutes from Leicester Square 

and Trafalgar Square and Soho with all the clubs and everything. 

It was a crazy, crazy time. 

Gilbert: Extraordinary time, because in some way at that time we were 
very arrogant. We felt, ‘Oh my God, we are the best artists in the whole 
world’. Now we don't feel exactly like that, but yes. 


Gerard: You became Gilbert and George, two individuals but one artist. 

I suppose I could say ‘in defiance’ of British sculptural practice at the 
time, you decided to form a duo. Since then you've represented yourselves 
as your art, as the living sculptures. You work in all sorts of media, but 

it would be interesting if you'd like to comment for a few moments on 
defining your work as ‘sculptures’, given the different media that you 
move across. It would be quite interesting if you could comment on that. 


George: I think it was not a big decision of ours to be or not. It was 
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something that came over us, it was decided for us, partly because of 
opposition, because being two people, and leaving Saint Martin's, even if 
we’d wanted a part-time teaching job, two people cannot apply for a part- 
time teaching job, or to apply for a grant or a subsidised studio. Not being 
middle class was very good, because we didn't have something to fall back 
on. Most of the students at Saint Martin's, if it didn’t work, they could 
still go and work on Dad's pig farm or something. We didn't have that 
possibility. We were poor enough that we had to succeed. 

Gilbert: It was quite interesting because once you leave Saint Martin's 
School of Art nobody wanted to know you anymore, because you are out 
there in the wilderness. We felt, ‘My God, what's happening to us now?’ 
We didn't have a studio. We were not allowed to teach art anywhere. 

We started to walk the streets of London, and through walking the 

streets of London we realised that we could be the art. That was the best 
invention we ever did. In that moment the artist is a living person who 


speaks through himself to the public. He's a living art form. 


Gerard: Let's move on from 1967, when you first met, to 1969, when 
I think, in many ways, you established a reputation with Tbe singing 
sculpture. It was a piece in which you were covered in metallic face 
paint, and you danced and you sang the Flanagan and Allen tune 
‘Underneath the arches’. We remember that, I think, or some of us will. 
A song about two tramps. You performed this all over the world, very 
memorably. You came to Australia in 1973 as part of the John Kaldor 
projects for contemporary practice. You performed in Melbourne and 
Sydney. I’d just started university and I went a couple of times. In fact, 
that was my first encounter with you. This was an occasion, an eight- 
hour performance. Is it okay if I ask, would you consider reminding us 
of that piece? 


George: Those early days. It really started when we were invited to go 
to Diisseldorf with Konrad Fischer. That's where we presented it very 
early on. There was a group show that travelled the world, called “When 
attitudes become form”. The marvellous thing about the show was that, 
wherever it landed, a local curator was invited to add artists to the 
exhibition. We knew the show was coming to London, and we knew 
the name of the man who was going to select the artists from Britain. 
We knew that he would invite us. We were very excited. For weeks, 
we were thinking what an amazing opportunity it was going to be, a big 
international group show that we would be in, almost unknown artists. 

Then, to our amazement and horror, he didn't invite us. As young 
artists, we were cast into an amazing moment of doom and unhappiness. 
We thought this is an opportunity which has passed us by, an opportunity 
which won't come again so easily. Then we thought, we always believed 
that bad luck leads to good luck, and so we thought the only thing we 
could do would be to gatecrash the private view as living sculptures. 
We put on the multicoloured metallised heads and hands, and we arrived 
in the private view, and stood in the middle—it was a very busy opening— 
and entirely stole the show. 

At the end of the evening, a young man came up to us and said, 
‘My name is Konrad Fischer. You come and do something with me in 


Düsseldorf, huh?’ That was the most famous art dealer in the world at 
that moment. Then we took it all over, didn’t we? 

Gilbert: The singing sculpture started out very, very slowly. First, we did 
it in art schools in London for only four or five minutes. Then, even the 
metallic faces, we arranged that to remove ourselves from the public, that 
you could be more visible, that you’re the untouchables in some way. 
Then, when we went to Düsseldorf, we saw we cannot just do this one for 
five minutes, so we went on the table and did it for eight hours nonstop 
until the gallery was closed. That we did for two or three days, then we 
went all over the world. In New York, we did it for two weeks every single 
day for eight hours. 


Gerard: Whereabouts in New York? 


Gilbert: We did it at Sonnabend Gallery. The beginning of downtown 
New York. It was the beginning of the art world downtown. 

It was extraordinary. Overnight total success. Every artist came to see us. 
It was magic in some way. 

George: It had a very interesting early beginning, because we were 
wandering around near Euston Station, and there’s a big block of flats 
there, like a Utopian 1920s block of flats, and on the ground floor there 
are some retail units, and there was one shop which specialised in selling 
all of the things that people left behind in a flat when they leave, the odd 
lampshade or some books. 

Gilbert: Stick. 

George: Some valueless things. In that shop there was a small gramophone 
record, which sort of came to us. It wasn’t so much that we found it. 

It found us. We took it home, and we found an old wind-up gramophone. 
That was really the beginning. Then we started to sing. 

Gilbert and George: (singing) The Ritz I never sigh for, the Carlton they 
can keep, there’s only one place that we know, and that is where I sleep. 
Underneath the arches, I dream my dreams away. Underneath the arches, 
on cobblestones we lay. Every night you find me tired out and worn, 
happy when the daylight comes creeping, heralding the dawn. Sleeping 
when it's raining and sleeping when it's fine. La dee dee dee da da da. 
Pavement is my pillow, no matter where we stray. Underneath the arches 


I dream my dreams away. 


George: After we did The singing sculpture in Düsseldorf, Konrad Fischer 
wanted us to do something more tangible for his gallery. He wanted 

us to make something. We didn’t really know how to make something, 
because we thought we'd left all that behind at Saint Martin’s. We didn't 
have a studio or any actual form, except for ourselves. We decided to do 
something that would fit on the gallery. We did three huge what we call 
‘charcoal-on-paper sculptures’. They were very simple and very humanistic 
subjects: walking ... 

Gilbert and George: ... viewing and relaxing. 

George: We wanted them not to look like an example of modern art, so we 
stained them with permanganate of potash, and we burnt the edges so they 


In conversation 


would look like some old documents. They had a seal in the corner. They 
couldn't be judged as modern art but for the content rather than the form. 
It was a great success. It was an amazing private view. Konrad Fischer 
said, How much should we charge for them?’ Not having sold a work of 
art before, or even thought of doing that, we thought it's not going to be 
sold so we might as well have a grand price. We said just out of the blue 
what was an enormous sum of money then. We said, ‘Oh, one thousand 
pounds”. Unthinkable amount for baby artists. The next day he sold it. 
Gilbert: After that, I must admit, the living sculptures became alive. They 
started to be drinking sculptures, so not only living sculptures. It was an 
extraordinary success from then onward. Even after that we were never 
satisfied with those kind of drawings, because they reminded us too much 
of art, and we never wanted that. We wanted the living sculpture speaking 
to the viewer, and so we experimented in different ways, like doing 
videos, and we even did one big painting sculpture, and then we realised 
we wanted to use it through the negative, the photo material, to make 
through that material a big Rembrandt. But it took us many, many years 
to resolve how to make a picture like that. We were probably the first ones 
who did something like that. 

George: In that way. 

Gilbert: We invented a new language for ourselves that was not an old 
vision or way of making art. There was a new way of making art. It was 
more direct and more brutal. 

George: The negative image was used to make the charcoal-on-paper 
sculptures. The people who loved them so much only loved them for the 
material. They wouldn't have liked it if we said it was just a copy of the 
photograph. We stopped doing them in 1975, I think it was, because 
people admired them so much that we got irritated they weren't seeing 

or hearing what we were saying in them. They just admired the texture 
of the paper and the crinkly edges and things. They were just interested 
in the aesthetics. 

Gilbert: We never wanted aesthetics. We never liked the art about art. 

We always wanted the art about life. That's quite important. 


Then, to our amazement and horror, 
he didn't invite us ... so we thought 
the only thing we could do would 

be to gatecrash the private view 


as living sculptures. 
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...in some way at that time, we were 
very arrogant. We felt, 'Oh my God, 
we are the best artists in the whole 
world’. Now we don't feel exactly 

like that, but yes. 


Gilbert and George The singing sculpture, performed at the AGNSW, 
Sydney, as part of their Kaldor Public Art Project in 1973 
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George: We're excited that we're not part of a school. Already at Saint 


Martin's we realised that most of the students and most of the teachers 
were happy to like art. They loved art and having an artistic life and an 
artistic home and artistic parties. We didn't fall in love with art. We fell 

in love with the idea of communicating with the art. We like to think that 
we fell in love with the viewer of art, so that we could make pictures that 
would form a friendship between the viewer and the picture. We're very 
excited because we feel that we can make pictures which can communicate 
outside of the immediate circle of the educated art world, that we can take 
pictures to people with different educational backgrounds and different 
religions, and they still speak in some way. 

Gilbert: That's why we decided we never want to look at art, really. 

We never do it. In the end, we want to walk out there in the jungle where 


everybody is, not looking at art to make art. 


Gerard: But you look at and revel in and absorb the British tabloid press, 


for example. 


Gilbert: Ah, not really. 
George: Not the tabloid press, strangely. Everyone thinks it's the 
tabloid press. 


Gerard: What about the London pictures? 


George: The London pictures has nothing to do with the tabloid press. 
The tabloid press never had placards, or ‘bills’, as they’re called. They 
come from local newspapers, North and East London, and the very 
respectable Evening Standard. We like it because, again, the press thought 
that they were sensationalist words and things. If you look, they’re all very 
down-to-earth, matter-of-fact. There’s no sensation at all, in fact. It says, 
“Woman mugged on tube’. That's a fact. ‘Boy dies ...’ It is what it is. 


Gerard: We have one of your works, Gangs straight, which is terrific. 


Gilbert: We love those pieces. They are fantastic because they are telling 
about the amazing story of London, what’s going on in the world today 
in some way, in a very simplified version. We like to make art that is very 
simple and brutal and powerful in some way, visually powerful. That’s 
what we like. 


Gerard: People talk about you as avid collectors, particularly collectors 
of books. Can you tell us a little bit about your collections of maybe 
theosophical books? I gather you have a library of publications on sex. 
A lot to talk about, I would’ve thought, in Hobart ... Iremember when 
you were in Melbourne a few years ago, and we went out and about. 
We went to the Theosophical Society Bookshop. 


George: That was exciting, extraordinary ... We’ve always been interested 
in the Theosophical Society because they had the idea of the religion to 
end all religions. If you were Buddhist or Hindu or Jewish or Christian, 
you could become a theosophist, and there would only be one religion, 
and nobody would have to fight anyone, and we could all be religious 


together. It didn’t work, but it was an extraordinary idea. 


Gerard: Theosophy was huge in Melbourne in the late nineteenth, 


early twentieth centuries, really major. 


Gilbert: All the famous modern artists, they were all theosophists, 
like Mondrian and Malevich and all these people. 


Gerard: The concept of the spiritual in art ... You also went to the 
Spiritualist Society in Melbourne ... which has a wonderful art collection 
and thought-form works. 


George: There's amazing drawings. 

Gilbert: We have a lot of books even ourselves, we bought a long time ago. 
We have so many collections because, to relax, we need to buy something. 
We need to spend money. If not, we cannot relax. We started a long time 
ago in 1978, 1979, to buy nineteenth-century furniture, because it was so 
neglected. We became very knowledgeable about that period, up to the 


arts and crafts movement. Vases, furniture, books, tapestry ... 


In conversation 


We never wanted aesthetics. 
We never liked the art about art. 


We always wanted the art about life. 


George: It was very exciting to be able to buy very important things 
without much competition. It was a neglected field. It was just us and, 

I think, one American museum that was interested in that particular era. 
Gilbert: They were neglected, like we felt at that time. 

George: Yes, we identified with them. We liked the idea of these 

great giants of the nineteenth century that are very little known now. 
We thought we were supporting them against the odds. We collected 
[AW] Pugin, Christopher Dresser, [Edward] Godwin. 

Gilbert: Philip Webb and all those people. 


Gerard: Wow. They’re all the great designers. We have some examples 


of their works, of course, in the decorative arts collections here. 


George: Recently, we were very lucky because we were able to buy Pugin’s 
table, which is fantastic. It’s like a flat packed table. It’s put together 

with little blocks of wood rather than screws. It all comes to pieces 

and, could in theory, be posted and then reassembled. It came from the 
monastery in Ramsgate, where he lived ... Maybe ten years ago, we went 
to see Ramsgate and the abbey. We knocked on the monastery, because 
the abbey was closed, and an elderly monk came with an embroidered 
napkin. We interrupted his lunch, I think. We said, “We would like to see 
the ... [abbey]’ He said, ‘If you come back at three, Pll arrange one of our 
younger people to show you around. Would three be all right? Oh dear, 
you’re the artists, aren’t you? We have many your publications in our 
library’. Extraordinary. 


Gerard: That’s fantastic. 


Gilbert: We didn’t know about the monks. 
George: It’s true what they say about monks. 


Gerard: Just to conclude, you’re here for the great retrospective at 
MONA in Hobart. It’s a fantastic show, and I hope many of you will have 
the opportunity to go to Hobart to see it ... Gilbert and George, can I just 
say what a pleasure it’s been to talk to you. 


Gilbert: Thank you very much. 
George: Thank you. You’re very kind. 


View the full video of Gerard Vaughan’s conversation with 


Gilbert and George at nga.gov.au/video 
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From top: Fiona Hall Wrong Way Time 2012-15, installation view, 
Australian pavilion, Venice Biennale, 2015; Untitled 2014 (detail), aluminium, 


burnt volume from the British Museum's General Catalogue of Printed 
Books: Ten-year Supplement, 1956-1965. Williams Sinclair Collection 


Opposite: Vaporised 2014, enamel on perfume bottles, mobile phone 
© Fiona Hall and courtesy the artist and Roslyn Oxley9 Gallery, Sydney. 
Photos: Christian Corte 
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Fiona Hall’s dramatic, thought-provoking exhibition Wrong Way 

Time, shown at the Venice Biennale in 2015, is being brought back to 

Australia and audiences at the NGA. It provides the opportunity for many 

Australians who weren’t able to travel to Venice to come to Canberra see 

the work of one of this country’s great artists firsthand. The show at the 

NGA will also include some of Hall’s much-loved works in the collection 

such as her erotic sardine-tin sculptures Paradisus terrestris 1989-90 

and her magnificent installation Leaf litter 1999-2003, as well as some 

intriguing works from her early career that will surprise many. Both spaces 

will be in proximity to Hall’s Fern Garden 1998, a living work of art that 

complements much of her art in other media relating to the environment. 
The main component of the exhibition, curated by Linda Michael, 

will largely mirror the Australian pavilion in Venice, setting the work in 

an intense, atmospheric space with dark walls and illuminated objects— 

many hundreds of them in large specially constructed vitrines. It is like 

a huge wunderkammer, or cabinet of curiosities, in which macrocosm 

and microcosm are interwoven, a display of many wonders with a 

contemporary twist in the tale. Dark and light literally and metaphorically 

intersect in intricate, beautifully crafted objects that raise powerful 

questions relating to global politics and militarism, world finances and 

the environment, which, in the current context, are seen by Hall as, “failed 

states’, “a minefield of madness, badness and sadness in equal measure’. 

Along with pathos, there is also wry humour. Around the walls of the 

exhibition space an array of clocks painted with diverse imagery and 

slogans (among them ‘WRONG WAY TIME’) tick and chime in a cycle 

of reminders that time is passing. We are on the slippery slope. Cuckoos 


unseat themselves to remind us to wake up before it is too late. 


In the centre of the exhibition—at the heart of the display—is an 
installation All the king’s men 2014-15. Fabricated out of shredded 
camouflage uniforms the work tackles the subject of military conflict and 
subterfuge in evocative ways. It was during a residency in Sri Lanka during 
its civil war and aftermath that Hall first became fascinated with different 
kinds of camouflage. “That was the first time I really thought about 
camouflage patterning as being a pattern from nature which has been 
captured by our twentieth- and twenty-first-century warfare and used to 
the most insidious human ends’, Hall said in a media interview, ‘I actually 
don’t believe that most camouflage renders you particularly invisible. 

I think it's like a badge about what club you belong to’. Bearing in mind 
the poetic title and the nature of the suspended, woven heads encrusted 
with teeth, glass, dice, boxing gloves, badges and other objects, there is 
the sense that all the king’s men have done their duty and are left high and 
dry. They are dead and buried and it is their spectres that have returned to 
haunt our collective consciousness. 

Another extraordinary work, Vapourised 2013 also suggests 
disappearance. It comprises many small glass perfume bottles that 
Hall had collected over the years, each one painted with a white skull. 
They cluster together like a little island of the dead. The idea relates to 
memories of the conflict in Sri Lanka and the terrible consequences for 
many Tamils in the way the war was ended. As Hall said, “They vanished 
from their families. The phone in the front references the idea of calling 
home and family—but there is no way of letting them know”. The work 


Fiona Hall: Wrong Way Time 


also relates to the wider idea of disappearance of many vulnerable people 
around the world. ‘Despite the advance of technology and diverse means 
of communication, there is still this sense that people can just vanish.’ As 
in so many of Hall's works, Vapourised invites multiple readings, including 
the idea of the packaging of luxury goods like perfume and the symbolism 
of scent. Since ancient times, perfumes had many uses and meanings: 


they could be holy, used in the worship of the gods or the burial of the 


dead; they could be a symbol of status and superiority. In the end, as Hall 
suggests, we re all in the same boat, as the world of sensory, physical 
experience evaporates at the end of life. 

Hall’s choice of materials and the way she uses them is bound up with 
the meanings of the work. For her, nature is a great teacher, a revealer 
of past stories and a source of imaginative, intuitive play. In Manubiri 
(Travellers) 2014—15, found pieces of driftwood become the substance 
of the work. Hall gathered the different kinds of wood from the Waiapu 
River on the east coast of the North Island of Aotearoa New Zealand. 
She noted that ‘years of intensive farming caused large-scale erosion 
that is now silting up and reshaping the river at its mouth” as fallen trees 
move down from forests upstream. Fossicking among the driftwood, 
“piled up like bones from a forest graveyard”, Hall found forms of almost 
magical efficacy: ‘the creatures of the woods and water, travellers from 
a former forest life, reshaped by the ocean currents and now journeying 


into another life back in the world of the living’. In their new world in 


Wrong Way Time, they are brought together in a shape akin to a giant 


mandala—distilled like semaphore in its structure but, at the same time, 
organic and fluid in its component parts, with particular pieces having 
their own animistic presences. 

The subject of the presences of birds facing extinction was a vital 
aspect of Shot through 2011, Hall’s contribution to dOCUMENTA 2012. 
A collaborative work on the subject of endangered and extinct animals is 
also a key component of Wrong Way Time. Kuka Irititja (Animals from 
another time) was undertaken with twelve artists from the Central and 
Western Desert regions and focuses on the environment and creatures in 
it that were close to the Indigenous artists’ lived experiences, informed 
by the dire consequences of colonisation. This was part of a project 
commissioned for the TarraWarra Biennial in 2014, Whisper in my mask, 
curated by Natalie King and Djon Mundine. Artists, including Mary Pan, 
Rene Kulitja, Niningka Lewis and Yangi Yangi Fox, participated in a 
camp held for this project. Each woven creature is quite distinct. As Yangi 
Yangi Fox said, “Our tjanpi animals are kurunpa tjara nguwanpa—it is as 
if they have their own spirit energy’. The women collected tjanpi (locally 
harvested grasses), while Hall brought Australian and British military 
garments. They each used the other’s materials as well as incorporating 
found objects. The process of making was one of shared experience. ‘Fiona 
Hall brought out army clothing and showed us how she worked with 
them, and we showed her how we worked with tjanpi’, Lewis remarked in 


an interview with Jo Foster and Linda Rive reproduced in the catalogue. 
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‘I made mala (rufous hare-wallaby). She worked with ... all sorts of 


tjamita (tin cans), cutting them out with scissors. She used bird feathers, 
placing them on the pieces which looked really good.’ 

Hall’s interest in weaving was applied in a quite distinctive way in one 
of her most beautiful and poignant works, Tender 2003, comprising an 
array of intricately woven bird nests. Julie Ewington commented in her 
superb 2005 monograph on the artist that, to her, Hall’s ‘village of empty 
nests’ is indescribably sad. ‘It speaks to me of loss, of remembering, even 
haunting’. Hall’s close observation of bird nests indicates her fascination 
and wonder at these miracles of nature, made by female birds as 
incubators for their eggs and chicks—masterworks of architecture—woven 
out of grasses, twigs and scavenged yarn that speaks of the instinctive 
tenderness of the mother. Hall’s act of mimesis is given a provocative edge 
by her use of shredded US dollar bills to construct her nests, providing 
a different take on the meaning of ‘tender’ as payment. A comment on 
consumerism and the devastation of the environment, the destruction 
and re-formation of dollar bills, in the artist’s hands, can also be seen 
as a symbolic act of reclamation in which money is sublimated into the 
awesome inspiration of nature. 

Where the wind blows 2015 incorporates a collection of banknotes 
featuring despotic leaders overlaid with tadpole like sperm that appear 
to be carried on eddies of weather patterns, suggesting male domination 


and the vicissitudes of fate. In When my boat comes in 2003, Hall chose 


Fiona Hall: Wrong Way Time 


banknotes depicting an array of marine vessels. As David Hansen noted 
with meticulous attention to detail in his catalogue essay, these include 
‘Peruvian reed canoes and Chinese junks and Egyptian dhows; clippers 
and steamers and container ships; galleons and frigates and submarines— 
with plants of an economic value to be found in those countries’. He also 
observes that among the British migrants who came on boats to Australia 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were those transported 
for ‘forgery, uttering and possession’, recalling colonial painters like 
Thomas Watling and Joseph Lycett. 

The context for Hall’s banknote works is provided from the national 
collection by her first major two-dimensional installation using banknotes, 
Leaf litter, an intricate, multilayered work, which began during a 
residency at Lunuganga, the site of Geoffrey Bawa’s remarkable garden in 
Sri Lanka. Bawa, a renowned architect, created a garden that is regarded 
as one of his finest achievements, ‘an infinite garden of the mind’. Hall 
undertook several residencies at Lunuganga and her installation grew to 
encompass more than two hundred meticulously detailed depictions of leaf 
species on international currency, each leaf corresponding with the country 
on the banknote. The exquisite rendering of the botanical specimens is 
applied in delicate veils so that, for instance, the face of a monarch might 
read through the veins of a leaf. In the course of making the work, she 
became increasingly interested in the intertwined histories of botany 


and money, setting the conceptual framework for the works to follow. 


‘Plants have played a crucial role in the history of colonisation and the 
development of world economies’, Hall explained. 

‘Many species have been responsible for the rapid growth of European 
power and wealth over the past five hundred years. Plants, and along with 
them people, have been shifted across oceans, battles have been waged 
over them, forests razed. But everything comes at a price, and now we are 
paying heavily for over-taxing the environment and for cultivating an ever- 
widening gap between rich and poorer nations.’ 

Hall designed Fern Garden 1998 at the NGA, which transformed a 
daunting site on the gallery’s grounds into a fertile space for interaction 
and contemplation. She considers the work as garden design informed by 
historical precedents such as Japanese temple gardens and Islamic gardens. 
Hall chose the Dicksonia antarctica tree fern, one of Australia’s most 
ancient plants. Pavers along the garden path are inscribed with Aboriginal 
names for the tree fern and the names of the languages or language 
groups from which they come—recognising the significance of Indigenous 
knowledge and histories. 

Hall’s desire to make connections with Indigenous people and to learn 
from their understandings is evident from her experiences working on a 
number of exquisite prints from the Burning bright portfolio, undertaken 
with printer Basil Hall. Created in Darwin and Arnhem Land, these prints 
suggest the fluidity of natural growth in the environment and across 


cultures. Hall noted in 2010, when they were welcomed to Country: 
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‘I learned at Blue Mud Bay that Yolngu culture is a fluid one, with a 
deep knowledge and respect for the source from which it flows. A tide 
of goodwill from the community there invited us to sit together to create 
Djalkiri. In the slipstream of this collaboration our different worlds are 
flowing together ... [see a shimmer on the horizon.’ 

One of Halls best loved series, Paradisus terrestris, sets plants and 
humans in parallel in the frameworks of recycled sardine tins and 
references fertility and our ‘shared natures’. They are honed with a 
jeweller’s precision, the acute observation of a botanical draftswoman and 
the witty, audacious imagination of the poet’s “wild eye’. While the title is 
based on John Parkinson’s florilegium Paradisi in sole, paradisus terrestris 
of 1629, Hall was also drawn to beautiful examples such as Robert John 
Thornton’s The temple of flora of 1807 and was fascinated by the history 
of systems of classification devised by scholars such as Carl Linnaeus in 
the 1700s, looking at the male and female components of each plant. 

As she said to me in a 1998 interview published in Art and Australia: 

‘At the time of his [Linnaeus’s] findings ... people still believed that the 
Garden of Eden existed somewhere on earth. So they were shocked when 
he talked about plants in overtly sexual terms because their view had 


always been that plants were benign, innocent; they didn’t have a sex life’. 
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In a sense, Paradissus terrestris was an extension of previous work 


engaging with Eden and perceptions of good and evil. The banishment of 
Eve and Adam from the Garden of Eden in the Book of Genesis provided 
fertile pickings for Hall’s artistic imagination in her Paradise series of 
1984, again melding humans and nature in the series Creation of Adam 
and Temptation of Eve. Adam’s internal organs extend above his body 

as he balances, dream-like, on a large jellyfish, while Eve’s lips float like 
leaves and intersect with manufactured goods like corkscrews in this 
paradise lost and found. The idea of moving across timeframes is apparent 
in the contemporaneity of the way the subject is approached, along with 
the sense of beautiful, aged sepia photographic prints heightened by a 
bronze and silvery patina. 

In her Morality dolls—the seven deadly sins 1984, Avarice, Envy, 
Gluttony, Lechery, Pride, Sloth and Wrath are the subjects comprising 
collaged photocopied diagrams of rearranged body parts. Each surreal 
doll refers to a different sin; for instance, six greedy arms and a giant eye 
for Avarice. In 1978, Hall had seen the exhibition Dada and Surrealism 
reviewed at the Hayward Gallery, including a range of inspirational artist 
books. The playful, wry humour and surreal aspects of Hall’s approach 


recall Max Ernst’s collages that also move across different timeframes. 


Many of Hall’s works in the 1980s focus on the human condition, 
often drawing upon literary sources, including Dante’s poetic meditations 
from the fourteenth century. In Hall’s Illustrations to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy 1988, we see early examples of her cut metal forms and figures 
that inhabit her constructions or stage sets, transforming traditional 
approaches to photography by recreating her own worlds. In this series, 
she takes us on a journey into otherworldly realms that reflect the human 
psyche. ‘Like Dante, Hall sees a reflection of this world in those three 
realms. In the afterlife, the souls have made their ultimate choice and are 


destined to exist in Hell, Purgatory or Paradise’, as Kate Davidson wrote 


in her Garden of earthly delights of 1992. “In this life, the choices between 


justice and injustice, order and disorder, are continually being made. 
In the opening two cantos of Inferno Dante is in a forest: “it is dark and 
confusing and he has lost his path". 

In a sense these ideas are not so far apart from All the king’s men. 
In the current context of ‘madness, badness and sadness'—of wars, 
disappearances, disregard for the consequences of climate change and 
general expediency—history morphs and repeats. As we travel back in 
time in the exhibition to the earlier works and as we move back to the 


dense accumulation of material in Wrong Way Time, we realise that 


there is not a singular trajectory but rather clusters of like materials and 
ideas and stories that overlap and push in different directions. What 
comes through across the spectrum of time, however, is Fiona Hall’s 
distinctive visual language, revealing an artist who is absolutely true to 
herself—a great maker of art works with the ability to convey profound 


meanings for us to contemplate now and in the future. 


Fiona Hall: Wrong Way Time @ the NGA, Canberra, from 22 April 
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Diary of an object 


In 1971, a BBC film crew led by Sir David Attenborough, half a lifetime 
ago, travelled to what is still today an exceptionally remote part of 


Papua New Guinea to record the documentary A blank on the map. 
Their expedition took them behind the Hunstein Ranges deep among the 
tributaries of the April and Salumei rivers, where they discovered isolated 
cultures and objects of extraordinary character. 

This southern hinterland of the Sepik River had largely remained 
unexplored until late 1962, when the first government expedition found 
the area to be home to small, semi-nomadic communities who knew 
little of the outside world. The terrain is rugged and blanketed in thick 
unwelcoming tropical rainforest, leaving very few spaces for a helicopter 
to land. Even by land, the rivers are hard to traverse, and travel by boat 
is impossible in many parts. It is a difficult environment to say the least, 
not only because of the landscape but also for the ever-present mosquitos 
and oppressively humid temperature. Undeterred, Attenborough and 
his documentary crew—ornithologist Hugh Miles, sound recordist 
Ian Sansam and director Keith Adam, of the Australian Broadcast 
Commission (now Corporation)—arranged to accompany a patrol of the 
area by assistant district commissioner Laurie Bragge. 

During the days of Australian Government's Civil Administration 
of Papua New Guinea, it was the work of Australians such as Bragge, 
commonly known as kiaps, to conduct patrols of far-flung areas to ensure 
government control, take census of populations, keep the peace, supply 
aid and so on. To do the work of a kiap required a great level of fitness 


and, in preparation to join such a patrol, Attenborough remembers 
spending evenings and weekends tramping around Richmond Park in 
London to build his stamina and wear in his hiking boots. 

Once the film crew arrived at Ambunti on the Sepik River, they 
joined the other members of the patrol expedition: Bragge, geologist 
Ray Langford, a medical orderly, six armed police officers and around a 
hundred porters recruited from the nearby villages of the Sepik. They set 
off aboard two very full government workboats towing dugout canoes full 
of supplies, travelling up the Karawari River (a southern tributary of the 
Sepik) to the Korosemeri River on 3 May. Further up the Korosemeri River, 
before the entrance to the Salumei River, the workboats could no longer 
be used, as the rivers are fraught with narrows, rapids and submerged 
obstacles. At this early point, all the equipment and crew transferred to the 
canoes (with attached outboard motors) for the journey onward. 

The plan was to travel along the Salumei River then into the foothills of 
the Hunstein Ranges westward to the headwaters of the April River, which 
could be followed back to the Sepik River. Supplies for the patrol were 
brought in by helicopter airdrops, and the drop zones were created by 
chopping out clearings in the rainforest, laying out tarpaulins and setting 
small smoky fires to signal their whereabouts. The expedition continued 
for five weeks, until 11 June, hiking for many hours every day over 
arduous terrain only to cover a few miles as the crow flies. 

Even after forty-five years and countless other remarkable experiences 
(many captured on film), the journey remained a memorable one 
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for Sir David. He recounted the journey in vivid detail in his 2003 
autobiography, remembering the ‘muggy heat’ and ‘unremitting assault 
of biting insects’. ‘Thick undergrowth clogged the ground between the 
tall trees. Nowhere was flat. We were either clambering up steep mud or 
slithering down it’, he writes, and ‘Leeches lurked everywhere’. We see 
it, too, in the documentary, as Attenborough and his crew make contact 
with a community of Biami people—joining a highly select group of fewer 
than twenty others from outside the region to have visited the area in 
the nine years since the first exploratory government patrol. 

It was at the nearby Inaro village that he purchased three hook 
sculptures, garras, which he has now given to the NGA so that they 
might find a broader audience. It was by chance that I bumped into Sir 
David at a Parisian art fair during a trip to a Europe last year. He knew 
of Myth and magic, the Sepik River exhibition I had recently curated, 
and had written the foreword in 2011 for Varilaku: art of the Solomon 
Islands, a book accompanying the 2011 exhibition at the NGA. 

And so, he invited me to London to view his private collection, showing 
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me, among other things, the three garras he had found in the remote 


village of Inaro during that arduous expedition so many years ago. 
Inaro village is part of the Bahinemo community who, at the time of 
Attenborough’s visit, occupied eight villages—the combined population 
of which was just 309, according to a census in Douglas Newton’s 1971 
book on the religious art of the Upper Sepik River. Each Bahinemo 
village has a ceremonial house where these hook sculptures are kept. 
But, unlike the imposing structures of villages found on the Sepik 
River itself, the ceremonial houses of the Bahinemo are small and have 
low ceilings. 
They live semi-nomadically, often going on extended hunting, 
fishing and gathering trips, living in makeshift camps before returning 
to their villages. Their religious life centres on hunting game and their 
material culture is mostly limited to items of necessity such as the bow 
and arrow, although they also wear small amounts of jewellery made 
from feathers and shells. Surprisingly, for Sir David and his crew, stone- 
bladed adzes had already become a thing of the past by 1970, having been 


quickly replaced by metal ones through intertribal networks a few decades 
before—long before the appearance of white outsiders. 

Although these hook sculptures are generally called garra, they are 
also known as gra, guah and grababufa. There are two main forms: one 
is carved almost two-dimensionally to be seen in profile, while the other 
has much wider, flatter panels with a central “face”. Each has a lug at the 
top so they can dangle from the low roof of the ceremonial house, and 
while they are often described as masks they are never worn as such. 
They represent specific spirit beings thought to live in the bush, each 
with its own personal name and each individually owned by a member 
of the community. Their ritual use was crucial to the success of hunting 
cassowaries, pigs and other game as well as for catching fish. Garra were 
believed to have the power to magically assist in warfare and to heal the 
sick when special offerings of betel nut were made to coax the occupying 
spirit to help. 

The garras Sir David collected were probably created shortly before 
he arrived and would likely have been replacements for older examples 
sold en masse a few years earlier to a visiting art collector (several art 
dealers specialising in Sepik River art were very active in the region during 
the 1960s, even in areas as remote at the Hunstein Ranges). Replacing 
ritual art, however, was, and still is, acommon practice across the Sepik 
River region and does not devalue the object as a work of traditional 
art. As German-Swiss ethnologist Meinhard Schuster and his wife Gisela 
described it in their essay on the hook figures of Bahinemo in Festschrift 
für Robert Wildhaber, published in 1973, a new “body” for a bush spirit 
would be made for it to transfer into before the old body was disposed 
of or, in many cases, sold to collectors. Such objects no longer have a 
cultural use and are considered no more than pieces of wood by the 
cultures that created them, no matter the importance they once had in a 
spiritual context. 

Two of the collected sculptures are of the largest sizes for these objects, 
and their broad shape with flattened hooks is characteristic for garras 
from the Salumei River. The iconography, however, is nebulous aside from 
the vertical row of hooks suggestive of a rib cage and the beaks of birds 
(most likely the hornbill, which is a bird that only old men are privileged 
to eat). This ambiguity is indicative of the limited amount of knowledge 
recorded on objects from the region, largely due to the secrecy maintained 
around such information, which only Bahinemo men of standing are 
privileged to know. 

We do, however, know a little of how garras are used during initiations. 
Leaves of wild ginger, for example, are tied to the garra for initiates to 
eat during the many weeks spent in seclusion in small ceremonial houses, 
and dancers carry the sculptures between their legs during performances. 
Attenborough’s diary entry for 6 May, the day he collected the two larger 
sculptures, also adds to our scant knowledge of these wonderful forms: the 
wider work is noted as female and the other as male, and their principle 
function was to be shown to young men at initiation, when both sides of 
the nose are pierced at the tip. 

According to Bahinemo myth, the culture hero Wimegu, from the 
headwaters of the April River, created all the material things people 
needed: bows, arrows, drums and so on. He also created the hook figures 
and gave each one a name. To ensure everyone in the region received these 
precious items, he stopped the flow of the river with a tree trunk, and 
then, once this dam broke, everything floated to the villages that needed 


Diary of an object 


them. After this event, Wimegu is said to have turned into a boulder in the 
middle of the April River. 

While the story of how these three impressive hook sculptures arrived 
at the NGA is not as epic as the tale of Wimegu, I don't think anybody 
in Australia or the United Kingdom, or many other parts of the world, 
would consider that Sir David is anything less than a modern-day cultural 
hero. And these impressive sculptures are, indeed, precious items. With 
no equals in Australian collections, they stand in stark contrast to most 
sculptural art from Papua New Guinea. When one thinks that they come 
from a community with such a narrow range of material culture, the idea, 
the execution, the stylised minimalism, of these garras is truly remarkable. 


Page 45: View of Inaro village from the Salumei River, 1971. Image courtesy 
Ray Langford 


Garra (female hook), Garra (male hook) and Garra (hook) c 1966-71, wood. 
National Gallery of Australia, Canberra, gift of David Attenborough, 2016 
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Judy Watson 
Casting her net 


Kelli Cole 


In his Redfern speech of December 1992 (to launch Australia’s celebration 
of the Year for the World's Indigenous People in 1993), then prime 
minister Paul Keating said that a test of our self-knowledge as a nation 
was “How well we know what Aboriginal Australians know about 
Australia’. Aboriginal artist Judy Watson was there and remembers 
‘hearing his words and thinking, is be really saying that?’ and, while 
not much has changed not over the past twenty years, her pursuit of 
Indigenous knowledge, and knowledge in general, and her expression of 
that knowledge has gone from strength to strength. 

When I spoke to Watson earlier this year, I asked her about where 
her research has taken her and her work. ‘Research takes me into an 
interesting place that I dive into and surface with what I can hold in my 
hands and try to make sense of’, says Watson, ‘I am curious and always 
want to know more and more until I am swimming in content. As an 
artist, Í say I cast out my net and pull it up to the surface, looking through 
the flotsam and jetsam to see what inspires me. I have a love of literature 
and want to read more deeply into events and places that touch me in 
some way’. Casting her net, she reaches far and wide, but she also stops to 
pore over what she finds, to dig deeper. 

Watson’s attention to detail is sometimes attributed to her training 
as a printmaker, but her process more broadly lies in revealing hidden 
stories within Country, working from site and memory, revealing 
Indigenous histories, written and oral, and following lines of emotional 
and physical topography that centre on particular places and moments 
in time. For instance, she recalls vividly a trip she made to Lawn Hill 
Gorge, in her mother’s Country in north Queensland, where her Uncle 
Ken revealed the gorge’s secrets. He helped to unlock the knowledge there 
and exposed the stories hidden at the site. She saw the markings that ran 
down the walls like ritual scars (cicatrize), and scattered at the base were 
freshwater mussels, stone tools and evidence of a midden. 

Indeed, shells and their peculiar patterning have found their way 
into Watson’s work. Her two halves with bailer shell 2002, rendered in 
beautiful, deeply iridescent Prussian blue pigment, was from a dream she 
had while in France during nuclear testings in the Pacific in 1995. In the 
dream, while she stared out over the ocean, a waterspout came from the 
sea and delivered her two shells, a conch and a bailer. Both are cultural 
vessels and each has a purpose: the conch to gathered people together and 
the bailer for removing water from canoes. The conch is also used as a 


paint container for ochre. 


Judy Watson in her studio, Brisbane 2015 


Profile 


Her mood-stained canvases are evocative and echo the very nature of 
the landscape in which she paints. They are large and intense with colour 
and are accompanied by titles that are deep and meaningful and flowing 
like poetry. Canyon 2003, painted for the 1997 Venice Biennale, is a huge 
canvas that reflects not only her time at Lawn Hill Gorge but, specifically, 
her memory and image of being at Bells Gorge in New South Wales on 
a moonlit night, feeling engulfed by the light reflecting off the walls and 
water, which she captures so well. The work currently hangs, along with 
others by Watson, in the NGA’s new collection displays, a testament to her 
role in Australian art. 

Another, palm cluster 2007, expresses Watson's grief and anger at the 
atrocity that took place on Palm Island in Queensland, in which Cameron 
Doomadgee, a young Aboriginal man, died while in custody, his liver 
split in two during ‘a complicated fall’ (the official police explanation for 
the cause of death). Similarly, as artist in residence at the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales in 1993, Watson worked on a series of paintings on 
canvas, including one called ‘the burning”, which, as the artist recalls, 
‘evoked images of fires I had seen when I flew over Hornet Bank Station 
in Queensland. I knew this to be the site of a large-scale massacre of 
Aboriginal people and that fires were often used to dispose of evidence 
of the bodies that were a result of these atrocities’. 

Such topics aren't new for Watson but, during the residency, she was 
surprised by the reaction of a group of very young school children who 
came to see her working. They ‘read’ the paintings in exactly the way that 
Watson had been thinking about them when she painted them. “It made 
me realise that children have a very honest, sophisticated response to art, 
and many adults dumb it down for them in terms of how they describe 
artwork and culture”, she says, “Kids get it straightaway and I love their 
direct approach to speaking about history and how they feel about the 
world and their place in it’. 

So, if kids can get it, why can't we? Why do we shy away from 
confronting our failures in this area? Is it guilt? As Keating said in his 
address, we fail ‘to imagine these things being done to us ... Down the 
years, there has been no shortage of guilt, but it has not produced the 
responses we need. Guilt is not a very constructive emotion. I think 
what we need to do is open our hearts a bit. All of us’. Watson’s particular 
blend of research and emotion, beauty and tragedy can, hopefully, 
help take us there. 
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Jacky Redgate 


Home is where the art lies 


Shaune Lakin 


The studio is a powerful site in the package of myths that surround the 
artist. It is a place full of romance and metaphor. In film, literature and 
in popular memory, the studio is often a sacred and exclusive space 

of isolation, where the artist escapes the real world to contemplate, 
intuit and innovate. It is also a place of production, where students and 
assistants help masters create work for an eager market. If the studio is 
located in the home, it is generally a discrete space. The home is usually 
a place of wellbeing, craft and recreation: the domestic and the creative 
don't really coalesce in the highly gendered mythology of the artist's 
studio. But, the home is precisely where Jacky Redgate, one of Australia’s 
best known contemporary artists, makes her work. 

Redgate's projects have often involved the construction of temporary 
sculptural events to be photographed. These sculptures and installations, 
including works from her series Light tbrow (mirror) recently acquired 
by the NGA, have largely been created and photographed in the artist's 
home, now a 63-square-metre apartment in Waterloo in Sydney's inner- 
south. The Ligbt mirror (tbrow) photographs are repeat exposures of 
flashes, or ‘throws of light’, from mirrors hitting surfaces and forms in her 
home. Redgate attaches to the walls of her kitchen and bedroom a range 
of domestic and low-grade objects, including Bakelite plates and bowls, 
copper-plated dinnerware and disposable paper and tinfoil fast-food 
containers, many of which are reused. Once arranged on the bedroom 
or kitchen wall, the objects are then subjected to a range of different 
light sources, including flashes and deflected light. The pictures are built 
up across a number of exposures, with some images the result of forty 
different flashes. 

Explicitly drawing on the work of abstractionist predecessors, including 
the painters Ralph Balson and Grace Crowley, Redgate's photographs 
confuse image and form and provide a viewing experience that is, in the 
artists terms, “perceptually dislocating’. We are never really sure of what 
we are looking at. In these photographs, Redgate continues her career- 
long endeavour to find beauty or the marvellous in rudimentary objects, 
places and processes. Shooting on film and hand printing on large sheets 
of metallic paper, which are then face mounted under Perspex, the images 
assume a monumental status that bellies their humble domestic origins. 

Redgate's Waterloo home studio is the latest of at least fifteen studios 
she has occupied over the course of her career. While some of these 
have been conventional self-contained studios (spaces in the run-down 


Lea & Perrins Worcestershire Sauce factory in Lilyfield, the basement 


Jacky Redgate Untitled 1999 (detail), silver gelatin photograph. 
Courtesy the artist, ARC ONE Gallery, Melbourne, and William Wright 
Artist's Projects, Sydney 


Profile 


of the Cyclops Toys factory in Leichhardt, a derelict warehouse on 
Parramatta Road and studio residencies in Berlin, Paris and Sydney), 
most have been incorporated into her immediate domestic environment. 
As economics and opportunity have required Redgate to move home, 

so too has she relocated her studio and the archive of material from which 
her work constantly re-draws. 

There is an essential pragmatism with Redgate's relationship to her 
studio, one that definitely cuts through the myths and hubris that surround 
the conventional artist's studio sanctuary. ‘Making work is to do with 
economics. I made a decision when I was younger, in the 1980s and 1990s, 
not to work full-time, which has dictated where I have lived and worked”, 
Redgate says of her shifting around and its impact on the character of her 
work. ‘Looking back, I moved a lot, but I always made do with the spaces 
I found. Rather than having a permanent place, I re-established a studio 
wherever I was living. It's transitory and impermanent.’ 

As well as a practical solution (an affordable place for production), the 
studio is also a methodological reference point. Redgate’s work critically 
reflects her highly mobile and provisional studio: “The space defines the 
scale of the work, how far you can get the camera back, where you can 
position the lights’. An integral aspect of her method is that Redgate 
lives in her studio, to the extent that not living in and with her studio 
makes working difficult. ‘I have come to think I have to live in the space 
that I work. I am around all my things all of the time, and it's mostly the 
economy of time: being able to work at any time of the day, to be able 
to get up in the middle of the night to work if I want or need to”, she 
says. "There's no routine to my practice, studio is not nine to five for me. 
My pattern of working varies.’ 

The space of the studio determines the scale of the work throughout 
its life. Redgate works with printer Sandy Barnard to make analogue 
photographic prints that match precisely the scale of the object depicted: 
‘It’s important to note that, since 1986-87, I have printed the work 
one-to-one with the object. That is, it is printed to the scale of the actual 
object. It’s something that I have continued to do and I can measure up the 
space in relation to the print easily too”. When we look at one of Redgate’s 
photographs— which are always ‘frontal’, the camera looking at its subject 
face-to-face—we are seeing a record that is analogous with its subject. 

It is as if we are looking through a slightly strange window onto a magical 
moment taking place in Redgate’s otherwise private bedroom studio. 
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Xu Zhen 


Profile 


Exactly who is playing with whom? 


Jaklyn Babington 


Xu Zhen is a highly provocative figure living and working in Shanghai. 
Zhen’s output is wildly varied, with the artist adopting a conceptual 
hybrid practice than spans painting, sculpture, large-scale installation, 
performance, video and photography. Since 2013, Zhen has also 
experimented with the interchange of his name as an individual artist 

and as a product brand produced by his ‘cultural production company’ 
Madeln Company, which he started in 2009. The title of Zhen’s 
corporation humorously adapts the familiar industrial statement ‘Made In 
China’, and, as Madeln’s founder, creative director and CEO, he employs 
thirty employees in his large warehouse converted into an art factory. 

In a 2014 interview for ArtAsiaPacific, Zhen shared with writer Michael 
Young his thoughts on the contemporary art market, which has witnessed 
both seismic shifts away from the traditional centres of Europe and 
America and rapid development in China over the past thirty years. Seeing 
this period of flux as unprecedented in terms of artistic opportunity, Zhen 
states: ‘People don’t really know what they want. Artists have to create the 
market ... and then supply’. As an art strategist, entrepreneur, company 
CEO and cultural provocateur, Zhen has an ambivalent attitude toward 
the art market. He is conscious that, as an artist, he can be critical of yet 
compliant in the art market’s cycle of consumption. 

With irony used alternatively as both weapon and shield, he tackles 
the world’s cultural assumptions of China yet, at the same time, 
deliberately spoofs the kind of spectacular art denounced by many 
critics as responsible for the ruination of the contemporary period. 
Internationally, Zhen is arguably the ultimate heir to the legacy of 
Andy Warhol. In China, he is seen as an artistic maverick and, as such, 
has quickly become a role model for younger generations of Chinese 
artists seeking to navigate between China’s social, political and creative 
restrictions and the global art market’s stereotypical cultural expectations. 

Zhen gained rapid notoriety via a set of early and extreme performance 
works, followed by his 8848 minus 1.86 project, a work held in the 
collection of the Tate. For this work, Zhen is purported to have assembled 
a climbing team and ascended Mount Everest, sawing off 1.86 metres 
from its peak, a measure equivalent to his height. Zhen subsequently 
transported this peak back to China. Within the gallery, a convincing 
documentary-style video, photographic records of the expedition and a 
display of the tools and climbing equipment supposedly used in the feat 
were shown alongside the peak itself. Many visitors to the exhibition 


were horrified at what appeared to be an act of environmental terrorism. 
In reality, this was a staged provocative conceptual project, a comment 
on colonial conquest and a metaphorical ‘taking-back’ of the summit 
from the British—the ‘peak’, a small, refrigerated snow hill. By engaging 
with Everest, both a site of symbolic British conquest, and a marker of 
the border between Chinese Tibet and Nepal, Zhen is dealing with a 
territory of longstanding geo-political contest. As such, the project directly 
questions colonial assumptions of fact about Asia. It is this same ‘colonial 
attitude’ that has been detected by Zhen in relation to the global art 
market’s understandings of Chinese contemporary art. He suggests that 

a vastly different qualitative paradigm is employed by Chinese artists, 
than that which is understood internationally. 

Soon to be on display in the NGA’s new contemporary gallery will be 
Xu Zhen’s Play 201301, a piece generously loaned by the White Rabbit 
Collection, Sydney. Thrilling in both its presentation of potential physical 
danger and conceptual risk, Play201301 is an enormous leather fantasy 
castle punctuated by metal studs and spikes, decorated with handcuffs and 
straps and suspended by taught rope and chain. The work is crafted from 
intricately collaged components of bondage, dominance, submission and 
sadomasochistic (BDSM) accessories. 

The huge, black installation immediately evokes thoughts of fetish 
and sex: a ‘quickie’ reading of the work would leave the viewer not only 
impressed by the sheer spectacle but also contemplating the bravura of an 
artist who dares so blatantly to engage with the subject of sex from within 
a country long known for its conservative censorship laws. Some cynical 
commentators have stated that the best contemporary Chinese artists have 
now learnt to ‘play the art game’, deliberately courting the censorship 
police to gain international notoriety. However, spend a little more time 
‘teasing’ out the position of Play201301 in Zhen’s wider conceptual 
concerns and the installation starts to present alternative readings. 

The precarious balance enacted by dominance and submission, power, 
pain, role playing, fetish and fantasy become rich metaphors for the 
various roles played by the artist in the art market and, perhaps more 
specifically, for Chinese contemporary artists now in the global arena. 

It is on the global stage that Xu Zhen plays out his strategic art-world 
game, asking his audience to contemplate the complexities of his question, 
‘exactly who is playing with whom?’ 


Xu Zhen by Madeln Company Play 201301 2013. White Rabbit Collection, Sydney 
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NGA Shop 


NGA Shop 


The book corner 


Tom Roberts 

Anne Gray. National Gallery of Australia 
$49.95 

Special delivery 


Annabel Crabb and Wendy Sharpe. 
Murdoch Books 
$40 
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Marina Abramović: Private 
archaeology 


۶1803808 WOL 


Essays by Justin Clemens and 
Elizabeth Pearce. MONA 
$65 


Poka and Mia: At the cinema 


Kitty Crowther. Tate Publishing 
$15 
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1901 


Ngarra: The texta drawings 
Edited by Nick Tapper. Mossenson 
Art Foundation 

$50 


۱0 VNIHVN 


Fiona Hall: Wrong Way Time 
Linda Michael. Piper Press 
$30 


I 


JR: Can art change the world? 
Nato Thompson, Joseph Remnant 


and Marc Azoulay. Phaidon 
$75 


shop.nga.gov.au 


#feelslikehome 
QANTAS 3 


Qantas Airways Limited ABN 16 009 661 901 Spirit of Australia 
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NINGURA NAPURRULA 

۷۷ at Wirrulnga, 2005 


synthetic polymer paint on linen 
183.0 x 244.0 cm 
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Melbourne s 03 9865 6333 d e U ts C h © [ 
infoQdeutscherandhackett.com 
www.deutscherandhackett.com h a C kett 


Maliganis Edwards Johnson 


Proudly supporting 
the arts in Canberra for 
over 30 years including 


The ANU Drill Hall Gallery and 
Indigenous Arts Australia 


mej.com.au 
Level 8, 60 Marcus Clarke St Canberra City ACT 2601 
Phone 02 6257 2999 


== 


PROUD SUPPORTER OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF AUSTRALIA 


Belconnen 
L3, Westfield Shopping Centre 
Braddon 
42 Mort Street 
Phillip 
21 Colbee Court 


_ ONLY CHANDON 


Australian made. 
Australian owned. 


Est.1862 


Art labels 


Aluminium Composite 


aboutartlabels — . =. er 
contact Flash A 


Enhance your next 
exhibition or show with 
unique art labels, ideal 
for galleries showcases 
and exhibitions. 


HD prints direct onto: : Tulips 
Clear Acrylic ۱ Printed on 3mm 


aluminium composite. 
Ideal for outdoor usage 
such as public gardens 


Plywood & more ) ( | | or outdoor exhib 
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THE IDEAS NETWORK 


Be surprised. Tune in to RN, the ABC’s home of specialist 
content, for coverage on the arts, culture and lifestyle. 
You'll discover something new. Every day. 


SS abc.net.au/rn 


Australias art magazine 
of record since 1987 


ART MONTHLY _ 


AUSTRALIA 


Take out a one-year digital subscription today 
for AU$60 and gain access to over 60 back issues: 


http://www.exacteditions.com/browseEditions.do?titleld=738 


www.artmonthly.org.au 
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BEST RIVER CRUISE | | BEST TOUR OPERATOR BEST TOUR OPERATOR 
OPERATOR INTERNATIONAL DOMESTIC 
& 205 گي‎ 
Mem y 


Kimberley Complete MEI MITCHELL FALLS 


[Mal WILDERNESS LODGE 
On an APT Kimberley Wilderness Adventure fiery red landscapes e. HOME ELQUESTRO 
contrast with cobalt blue skies. Secluded gorges and waterholes = VALLEY / ¢ Wyndham 
: : e : DRYSDALE I 
hide ancient Aboriginal art. From Mitchell Falls, to El Questro and RIVER STATION YY "im KUNUNURRA = 
i the Bungle Bungle Range, you'll discover this spectacular land. 20° 2 Argyle zd 
we BELL GORGE MA _ sŠ Emma 3 
= EXCLUSIVE! Stay at APT's unmatched network of Wilderness WILDERNESS LODGE El © gorge BUNGLE 5 
"ns Lodgesin the Kimberle Derby Be, pod" „© Mi suncce = 
> 9 y ات‎ r pga Pornululu WILDERNESS AB 
SMALL GROUP 4WD JOURNEYS - Maximum of just © Creek —% 5 
1 1 i i 660 
sự 20 guests in APT’s custom designed vehicles BROOME sGorge = uis 
7 y INCLUDED - Sightseeing with an expert Driver-Guide, yA WA EEO creek NT " 
L2 “5 transfers and National Park fees ka. 
ŁAM J 
DARA 
Bos Round trip Broome Looking for a more active adventure? 
as; 15 Days from $8,995 per person Ask about our Kimberley Challenge tour which offers a faster 


Fly Free” in September 2016 pace and extended hikes to see even more of the Kimberley. 


V 


Visit kimberleywilderness.com.au or call 1300 514 6053 or see your local travel agent 


~ Wem 


"Conditions apply. Prices are per person (pp) twin share. Prices are correct as at 4 January 2016 but may fluctuate if surcharges, fees or taxes change. Offers are not combinable, available on new bookings only and subject to availability. Offers may be withdrawn at any time. Book by 15 March 2016, 
unless sold out prior. Prices based on September 2016 departures (GKC15). A deposit of 52,000 pp is due within 7 days of booking. Final payment is due 100 days prior to departure. FLY FREE: Based on GKC15 September 2016 departures. Offer includes economy airfare and taxes up to 
the value of S200 pp. Once air tickets are issued, airline amendment and/cancellation fees apply and in some cases are non-refundable. Flights are with Qantas. All offers are subject to availability. Flights must be booked by APT. Australian Pacific Touring Pty Ltd. ABN 44 004 684 619. 
ATAS accreditation #10825. APT3717 
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Shearing the rams 1888-90 oil on canvas mounted on board 121.9 x 182.6 cm 
National Gallery of Victoria, MelbourneFelton Bequest Fund, 1932 


see and enjoy 
TOM ROBERTS 


in Canberra 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF AUSTRALIA 
NOW ON TO 28 MARCH 2016 


This extraordinary blockbuster exhibition brings 
together Tom Roberts’ most famous paintings 
loved by all Australians. 


FORREST HOTEL & APARTMENTS 


celebrate this Canberra-only blockbuster with 
overnight accommodation * breakfast * tickets 
* a complimentry bottle of wine per room! 
Call direct on (02) 6203 4300 or 
book online www.forresthotel.com 


RIDE & ROW IN AUTUMN 


It’s the perfect time to enjoy Lake Burley Griffin, 
cycling along the shoreline or rowing on the water. 
Ask us about the ROW & RIDE activities. 


Our Bed 'n' Breakfast Package includes an unlimited 
buffet with a range of hot and cold foods. 
For our best value daily deals at see 
www.forresthotel.com 


Q forrest 


HOTEL AND APARTMENTS 
CANBERRA 


30 NATIONAL CIRCUIT, FORREST ACT 
CALL DIRECT PH: 02 6203 4300 || 


“We choose | 
an MAC i ` 


retirement lifestyle.” 


Located in the heart of Crace, close 

to boutigue shops, cafés, restaurants, 
parks and cycle ways is The Central. 
A new concept in retirement livi 
it features a choice of stunning 
apartments, townhouses and 

penthouses - all with access to an 
exclusive Lifestyle Club and a range of 


\ 
— ph 4 


services aimed at helping you get the | 
most out of life. He 


And with up to $2,500 in relocation 
assistance available plus no stamp 
duty, now is the time to see for yourse 
why The Central is the better life choice. 


Call 02 6175 5057 
Visit centralbygoodwin.org.au 


Drop in to 20 Galore Street, Crace _ 
open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
10am to 1pm or by appointment. 


— 


I THE 
ENTRAL 


BY GOODWIN 


Affordable luxury, 
without compromise. 


free wifi super king library & cafés, bar & 
& movies size beds lounge restaurants 


LITTLE Now open, Little National Hotel offers high quality, high value 
NATIONAL accommodation next to Canberra’s Parliamentary Triangle. 
HOTEL P +61 2 6188 3200 | littlenationalhotel.com.au 

21 National Circuit Barton ACT 2600 Australia 


PART OF DOMAHOTELS 


BENEFITS 


* FREE TICKET UPON JOINING 
* $10 BIRTHDAY VOUCHER 
* DAILY DISCOUNTS 


PALACE CINEMAS R 


MOVIE CLUB 


JOIN NOW AT PALACECINEMAS.COM.AU 


palacecinemas.com.au O O #palacecinemas 


Fiona Hall 


Wrong Way Time 


22 April — 10 July 2016 


NGA 


National Gallery of Australia 


Hagpáwiax Monrga/Apn 


CDI YY 
Y 


The Venice Biennale 
exhibition in Canberra 


Direct from the exceptionally popular 
Venice Biennale 2015, this exhibition 
will replicate Fiona Hall's installation 
and showcase a large number of the 
artist's works from the NGA collection. 


Hundreds of disparate elements 
find alignments and create tensions 
around three intersecting concerns: 
global politics, world finances and 
the environment. 


10am - 5pm daily | Free entry 


Where the wind blows 2015, gouache on banknotes. © Fiona Hall and courtesy 
the artist and Roslyn Oxley9 Gallery, Sydney. Photo: Christian Corte 
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